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STUDY of the Chinese peo- 
ple is always of interest by 
reason of their peculiar 
methods of living, the man- 
ner in which they transact business, 
and on account of the vastness of the 
population of China, 350,000,000 or 
one fourth the inhabitants of the 
globe. It is claimed that there are 
30,000 Chinese in San Francisco, but 
the actual number, undoubtedly, is 
considerably less, and is gradually 
decreasing, due to the enforcement 
of the Chinese exclusion laws. 
Chinatown, in San Francisco, em- 
braces some twelve blocks, bounded 
by California, Stockton, Pacific, and 
Kearney streets, once an important 
section of the city, as the size and 
solidity of many of the buildings indi- 
cate. There are Joss houses, thea- 
tres, restaurants, curio shops, opium 
and gambling haunts, underground 
dens of filth, and infamy, making a 
night visit dangerous, unless accom- 
panied by a guide of experience. 
As early as 1852 a movement was 


begun in California to check Chinese 
immigration, the governor of the 
state issuing a special message. In 
1879 the people of the state voted on 
Chinese immigration; 154,638 were 
against Chinese and only 883 were in 
favor of admitting them. It was in 
1892 that the famous Geary law for 
the exclusion of Chinese was ap- 
proved by the president. 

So much has been written of the 
bitter opposition of the Pacific coast 
to the Chinese, it was a matter of 
surprise to find the statements not 
only greatly exaggerated but wholly 
unwarranted. The conditions have 
changed; the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company and the Southern Pacific 
railroad, the two great corporations 
who own the state of California, and 
dictate its policy, desire the enorm- 
ous Chinese passenger business, 
while the American merchants and 
importers in San Francisco are anx- 
ious for the business that is con- 
stantly increasing between China 
and the United States. The admis- 
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Chinese Primary School 


sion of Chinese through the customs 
collection districts of Vermont and 
Champlain (New York) where so 
many arrive and depart en route to 
and from China, is far more strict 
and difficult than in San Francisco. 
For the current year 1898, at the 
port of San Francisco, 4,700 Chinese 
took their departure for China, 4,185 
returned, requesting admission, 3,823 
were admitted, and 495 were refused, 
while for the last four years, of the 
11,195 Chinese arriving at San Fran- 
cisco, but 765 were refused admis- 
sion by the collectors of customs, 
hence it is reasonable to infer that 
the Chinese exclusion laws have not 
been very rigidly enforced. Chinese 
are employed in every branch of 
business. There are many at work 
in the fashionable Palace hotel, and 
instead of being objectionable, they 
have become absolutely necessary. 





Miss Rose Thayer, Principal. 


In the great fish canneries in Puget 
Sound, Chinese labor is exclusively 
employed. The Pacific Coast Can- 
ning Company of San Francisco is 
a large Chinese packing establish- 
ment owned and managed by 
Chinese, yet for some unknown rea- 
son they employ both white and 
Chinese laborers. 

The importations by the Chinese 
at the port of San Francisco are ex- 
ceedingly large, and of the five or 
six million dollars collected as duties 
more than one half is paid by the 
Chinese importers, and no class of 
merchandise is more difficult to ap- 
praise. Crude opium for medicinal 
purposes is free; prepared, or smok- 
ing opium is dutiable; the law de- 
nies the Chinese the right of import- 
ing, hence it comes consigned to 
brokers or banks, and the law is 
evaded. To comprehend the mag- 
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nitude of the opium business and 
the extent of the terrible curse, it is 
only necessary to mention that one 
and one half million dollars as duties 
is collected on the drug at San Fran- 
cisco in a single year, and it is not 
unusual for one importation to pay to 
the government $160,000. As a cus- 
toms stamp must be placed on each 
box of opium, and signed in ink by a 
representative of the collector, the 
use of a stamp not being permitted, 
one importation often requires over 
60,000 signatures, requiring 
weeks labor. 

Those who have no connection 
with the Chinese will find it difficult 
to comprehend the magnitude of the 
slave-dealer’s business in California ; 


many 


it seems incomprehensible that young 
Chinese and Japanese girls are bought 
and sold in San Francisco, but such 
is the case. It became my duty to 
investigate the conduct of a customs 
officers who was charged with allow- 
ing one notorious Oriental procuress, 
Fong Suey Wan, to escape, and who, 
it is alleged, had for years been en- 
gaged in landing women for immoral 
purposes. 

Four and twenty Chinese girls 
were in court one day, recently, who 
were captured in a raid, most of 
whom were bought as slaves. One 
of the Chinese girls stated that she 
was sold by her mother for $250, and 
on arrival in San Francisco she was 
again sold for $1,900. The churches 
and various missions are doing every- 
thing possible to break up the nefa- 
rious business. 

There are Chinese churches in the 
city of nearly every denomination ; 
perhaps the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Baptist societies are the most 
flourishing. The pastor of the lat- 
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ter church is Rev. Tong Kit Hing. 
Missions in the immediate vicinity of 
Chinatown represent every denomi- 
nation, and the important results of 
their work cannot be estimated. The 
Chinese also have a regular Salva- 
tion Army, holding regular meetings 
in their hall, and on the street. A 
Chinese telephone exchange is main- 
tained with a Chinaman as operator, 
with a large number of Chinese sub- 
scribers. There are Chinese employ- 
ment agencies doing a flourishing 
business, hundreds of Chinese clubs, 
all bearing aristocratic names, which 
are nothing less than gambling dens; 
there are Chinese dentists, watch- 
makers, publishers, brokers, under- 
takers, etc. 

A Chinese funeral is a scene long 
to be remembered, and perhaps noth- 
ing so well illustrates this peculiar 
people. A Chinese Buddhist priest 
and undertaker have charge of the 
services, which are private, but on 
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the street the ceremonies are public. 
A large canopy is erected where a 
roasted pig is served with various 
Chinese sweetmeats. Incense is 
burned, and professional mourners, 
who are paid for their services, utter 
their lamentations. 

The remains are taken from a win- 
dow in order that the deceased may 
not encounter evil spirits that might 
be about the entrance; the hearse is 
drawn by four jet black horses, and 





The Chinese Emperor in his State Robes 


upon the glass of each carriage ap- 
pears the name of the highbinders’ 
society to which the deceased was a 
member. The procession consists of 
twenty carriages, the first containing 
Chinese musicians and paid mourn- 
ers, with food and fruit to be offered 
up at the cemetery; there are large 
Japanese lanterns hung upon the 
hearse, with a large banner reciting 
the positions held by the deceased, 
and the great things he has accomp- 
lished. Upon the hearse is a pass- 


port as large as a map of New 
Hampshire, issued by the Chinese 
priest, which the deceased will pre- 
sent to high officials as he goes 
through the spirit land, and a great 
number of circular bits of paper bear- 
ing Chinese inscriptions, which are 
supposed to represent currency, are 
distributed for the purpose of satis- 
fying any evil spirits that are met 
en route. 

The procession moves through va- 
rious streets before taking departure 
for the cemetery, and in the mean- 
time the unearthly din is kept up by 
the musicians. 

Hon. Ho Yow is the imperial 
Chinese consul-general in San Fran- 
cisco. The consul-general is a 
young man about thirty-five .years 
of age, affable and polite to a de- 
gree, bright, intelligent, and appar- 
ently of the type that stands for new 
China. It is not known to many 
people, even in California, that this 
remarkable young man is the son 
of a Christian preacher, and is the 
brother-in-law of the present Chinese 
minister at Washingtor. He was 
educated at Oxford, graduated at a 
law university, speaks and writes 
our language fluently, and at the 
present time is attending a law 
school in San Francisco. 

The following is a translation of a 
letter of introduction, in Chinese, to 
His Excellency Wee Ting Fang, 
Chinese minister at Washington: 

““MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY.—I 
take great pleasure in introducing to Your Ex- 
cellency, the bearer, Col. C. J. Smith. The 
Colonel has been specially commissioned by 
the department at Washington to conduct an 
investigation into customs matters in the state 
of California, and in the investigation has be- 
come well versed in matters pertaining to the 


Chinese, which will be of material benefit to 
our people in the best sense of the word. 
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“His commission being about fulfilled, and 
being about to return East, the Colonel hon- 
ored our office with a call, during which visit 
we spoke of Your Excellency’s goodness, 
which inclined the Colonel to meet Your Ex- 
cellency in person, and to know Your Excel- 
lency’s goodness as we know it. 

“IT therefore cheerfully and respectfully pre- 
sent this, believing Your Excellency will show 
much kindness to the Colonel. 

‘**T have the honor to be 

‘Your obedient servant, 
“Ho Yow.” 


The Chinese consulate is a good- 
sized brick building with an oblong 
sign over the door in Chinese charac- 
ters, which, when literally translated, 
reads ‘‘ The Office for the Transac- 
tion of Matters Relating to the Great 
Pure Empire,’’ in other 
‘*Chinese Consular Office.’’ 

The words ‘‘ great pure’’ form the 


words, 


title of the present dynasty ruling in 
China, the dynasty that runs back 
to the Manchurian conquest of China, 
when the Chinese were obliged to 
wear a queue so as to be like their 
conquerors—wearing it as a badge of 
submission—now some 250 years ago. 
Before that, with the exception of the 
short period of 98 years, from 1280 
A. D. to 1368, when the Mongols had 
possession of the country, the Chinese 
dynasties were all native, constitut- 
ing a history that extends, at least, 
as far back authentically as 2000 
B. C. Speaking of the Mongols, 
one is reminded of the fact that very 
often nations do not profit by their 
mistakes any more than individuals. 
When China first came under foreign 
sway in 1280 A. D., it was through 
her calling upon her neighbors, the 
Mongols, to aid her against the Kin 
invaders. The Mongols rendered the 
required assistance and drove off the 
Kins, but forthwith appropriated to 
themselves the Empire of China, 
which they ruled for 98 years. The 
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sixteenth emperor of the native dy- 
nasty that followed, instead of bene- 
fiting by the experience of the last 
emperor or of the dynasty prior to the 
usurpation of the Mongols, sought 
aid from his neighbors, the Manchu- 
rians, which the latter granted, only 
to follow the example of the Mongols. 
To-day China looks towards Russia 
for help, granting her right of way 
for an extensive railroad, with what 
result one can easily imagine. 
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Consul-General at San Francisco. 


The Chinese public school is near 
the consulate, supported entirely by 
the Chinese for the teaching of their 
language, in which all the boys shout 
out their lessons simultaneously, each 
regardless of the other, so as to bring 
about concentration of purpose, which 
they exemplify in their maturer years, 
by attending to their own business, 
oblivious of all surroundings. 

The Presbyterian Mission Home in 
which Chinese girls are rescued from 
slavery, and cared for and educated 
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under the superintendence of the 
very superior matron, Miss Donaldina 
Cameron, is one of the most interest- 
ing places in the city to visit. The 
home is a substantial structure, built 
of brick, comfortably, and even beau- 
tifully, furnished. Here we heard 
those who had once been slaves sing 
in the English language songs and 
hymns that would touch the heart of 
any American. A little girl played 
while her brother sang ‘‘ Just before 
the Battle Mother.’’ The little boy 
also recited, with an American flag 
in his hand, a piece that closed with 
‘‘Hurrah, hurrah for the United 





Showing a Baby's Dress. 


States.’’ We were conducted to the 
library which was furnished entirely 
by the former Chinese consul. The 
furniture throughout was of rich 
Chinese material and elaborate de- 
sign. Over the mantel was a tidy 
having little mirrors attached, which 
we found were for the double pur- 
pose of frightening off evil spirits 
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when they saw their faces in them, 
and of reflecting all good influences 
that may come their way. This tidy 
was, of course, only kept for a curios- 
ity. On taking departure Miss Cam- 
eron’s wards wished us a Happy New 
Year in the words ‘‘ Kung Hae Fat 
Tsoi.’’ 

On a visit to Chinatown our atten- 
tion was incidentally called to a num- 
ber of other interesting facts concern- 
ing the customs, manners, and beliefs 
of the Chinese. For instance, when 
we came to a Chinese store and 
looked up to the sign over the door 
we naturally looked for the name of 
some member of the firm. A friend 
told us that the strange hieroglyphics 
did not form the name of any indi- 
vidual but embodied some fanciful 
motto indicative of good-will or omi- 
nous of good luck; and this is true 
of all Chinese store names. The 
name in the present instance was 
‘*Sam Hop.’’ ‘‘Sam’’ means three 
and “Hop” union or harmony. The 
idea intended to be conveyed was 
‘“May we ¢hree partners always be 
harmonious.”’ 

Presently we came to a place an- 
nouncing “long life boards” for sale. 
It turned out to be an undertaker's 
establishment. Not wishing to say 
“coffins” they say “long life boards.” 
It does not occur to them that it 
seems somewhat incongruous to call 
those things long life boards, which 
are needed only when life has been 
cut short. 

Turning into Waverly Place, we 
had pointed out to us a gorgeously 
dressed Chinaman that went by the 
name of Wong Sam, that is, not Mr. 
Sam, but Mr. Wong. In China the 
Wong 
whilst Sam means 


family name comes first. 
means yellow, 
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three. Literally translated it would 
be ‘‘ Mr. Yellow number three,’’ he 
being very likely the third son in the 
family. Mr. Yellow sounds queer to 
to us, but then.we have Mr. White. 
Wong Sam had a face not to be 
easily forgotten. It was about as 
ugly a face as we have ever seen. 
As Wong Sam is now one of the best 
known highbinders in San Francisco, 
his ugliness is, doubtless, the result 
of a hardened career. He speaks 
good English, and is interpreter to 
the Chinese association of slave deal- 
ers. He is known in San Francisco, 
and especially in and around the 
custom house, as a great schemer 
and double dealer. He would play 
informant to the authorities and in- 
terpreter to the highbinders at one 
and the same time. He has a cousin 
by the name of Wong Tan, who is 
about as ugly as himself. He 

and his cousin had a Chinaman 

arrested recently who had been 

really helping the customs peo- 

ple in breaking up the traffic in 

Chinese female slaves. They 

charged him with being a va- 

grant first, and when that failed, 

they had him 
charged with extortion. 
When that charge was dis- 
missed they arrested him again 


rearrested and 


him 
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and charged him with murder. This 
incidentally shows what Chinese 
highbinders would resort to in try- 
ing to accomplish their evil purposes. 

The origin of the word highbinder is 
involved in much obscurity. The word 
is said to have been first used by an 
Irish policeman in New York. What- 
ever value it then had etymologically, 
it certainly has since obtained a firm 
place for itself in the English vocabu- 
lary, especially on the Pacific coast. 
All along the Pacific coast many 
Chinese who do not know more than 
a dozen English words, will recog- 
nize ‘‘highbinder’’ and will object 
to being called one, as he knows the 
word means an all-round bad China- 
man—one who would steal, rob, levy 
blackmail, commit perjury, murder 
for hire or revenge. 

After passing Wong Sam we saw 
a young Chinese girl walking with 
some difficulty. It was not long be- 
fore we discovered that she belonged 
to a class of small-footed girls—not 
small by nature, but artificially small. 
The process was explained to us, and 
it certainly seems a cruel one. A 
child who is to be small-footed is 
taken in hand when quite young and 
made to put her feet in water as near 
boiling as possible. When the per- 
son in charge of the operation thinks 
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they have been long enough in the 
water, the child would be ordered to 
take them up, or rather allowed to 
take them up, when they would be 
immediately wound tightly around 
with a strong bandage. The ban- 


dage is kept on until the next opera- 
tion, during which interval the child 


suffers untold agony. In course of 
time the growth of the feet is 
checked so much that in extreme 
cases, even when the person is grown 
up the feet are no longer than two 
and one half or three inches. Ameri- 
can missionary ladies in China are 
doing all they can to persuade the 
Chinese to give up the practice. 
Their efforts have already met with 
some success, as societies have been 
recently formed among the Chinese 
women of nobility to oppose this 
cruel custom of foot binding. The 
Chinese account of the origin of the 
custom is that long ago an exceed- 
ingly beautiful Chinese princess had 
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extraordinarily small feet. Very 
soon all the ladies of the land 
thought they must have small feet 
also, till, finally, those who did not 
have them naturally had to go to 
work and reduce them by artificial 
means. As that would be a very 
difficult thing to do after they had 
attained their full growth, in course 
of time some one thought of taking 
time by the forelock by keeping the 
feet small when still young and ten- 
der, resulting in the process described 
above. 

It is singular how every nation al- 
most must have some way of interfer- 
ing with the design of Providence. 
With ourselves we must have tight 
lacing, the Chinese must have foot 
binding, the Indians head pressing, 
and so forth. We think the Chinese 
very cruel to have the feet com- 
pressed. The Chinese think that we 
are cruel to turn the ‘‘human form 
divine’’ into the form of wasps, and 
both we and the Chinese think the 
Indians very strange to want the 
head knocked all out of shape. 

At the corner of Stockton street 
our attention was called to what 
was originally the First Presbyterian 
church of San Francisco, capable of 
seating from 800 to 1,000 people. 
It is now owned by the Missionary 
society of the Presbyterian church 
of the United States and used for 
the preaching of the gospel to the 
Chinese in San Francisco. Here 
services are conducted twice every 
Sunday in the Chinese language at- 
tended by several hundred Chinese. 

‘“Kung hae fat tsoi! Kung hae fat 
tsoi!’’ Such are the strange sounds 
that would come to the ear of an 
American should he feel inclined to 
wend his way through Chinatown at 
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New Year’s. If prompted by curi- 
osity he should inquire as to their 
meaning, he would be told that they 
form a Chinese expression equivalent 
to our ‘‘ Happy New Year.’’ 
Although this is the 11th of Febru- 
ary with us it is New Year's Recep- 
tion Day with the Chinese, that is, 
their January the 2d, they, as a rule, 
not calling on the first day of the 
year for fear of meeting with evil in- 
fluences that may with them 
through the year. He would see the 
more wealthy class of Chinese hur- 
rying round from door to door with 
their richest silk gowns on, and red 


stay 


buttons to match, both of which are 
supposed to have been made accord- 
ing to the latest and most approved 
Chinese fashions. He would see, 
also, pieces of red paper fastened on 
almost every Chinese door, with the 
tai kat’’ 
inscribed thereon, which conveys to 


hieroglyphics ‘‘hoi mun 
the Chinese mind the wish ‘* May 
good luck attend you as you open 
this door.’’ Literally trans- 
lated, the four characters 
read, “Open door, big luck.” 

Another very strong cir- 
cumstance showing that 
something extraordinary is 
happening in Chinatown is 
the fact that the burning of 
firecrackers is most freely 
The Chinese 
have an idea that the send- 
ing off of a string of fire- 
crackers has the sure effect 
of driving away all evil 
spirits and influences, and at the 
same time of preparing the place for 
the good spirits that never fail to 
bring with them a ‘‘ heap”’ 
luck.’’ 


As our American friend walks lei- 


indulged in. 


of ‘* good 
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surely along Dupont street to-day, 
taking in the various Oriental sights, 
he will not fail to see that every 
Chinese house is most elaborately 
decorated with flowers and scrolls of 
the richest color hung on the differ- 
ent parts of the wall. These scrolls 
are arranged by pairs and contain, 
on an average, ten characters, com- 
posing expressions appropriate to the 
occasion. 

The following might be cited as an 
example : 


“ Tsok siu ying Kau Sui, 
Kam yat shi San Ning.” 

“* Last night was still Old Year, 
But to-day New Year is here.” 


And on the tables he would see 
beautifully painted trays of an oc- 
tagonal shape, filled with sweetmeats 
of every description. In close proxi- 
mity to this he might see a plate of 
red dried melon seeds, which the 
Chinese are such adepts at cracking. 

The majority of the stores are 
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closed and business suspended for at 
least two or three days. 
men are too busy making their New 
Year calls to attend to the call of the 


Business 


occasional customer. Every Chinese 
gentleman is supposed to call at New 
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Year's time, and his mode of calling 
is quite simple. He may either go 
alone or call in company with his 
friends, and he need not knock or 
ring the bell to announce his arrival, 
but simply open the door and walk 
in. To an ordinary Chinaman, a 
man betrays an unusual amount of 
pride if he should either ring or 
knock before entering, because he 
says it is only high officials or man- 
darins of the most dignified buttons 
that announce their calls, and even 
on New Year they would not depart 
from this old and peculiar custom. 
As soon as he enters he is received, 


Store Decorations for Chinese New Year 


not by the ladies, but by the young 
men of the house, and immediately 
commences a series of ceremonies 
consisting of bowing and shakings of 
their own hands, that would puzzle 
even the most accomplished French 


dancing master. After they have 
gone through these ceremonies they 
are supposed to wish each other as 


heartily as they could a ‘‘ Kung hae’ 


fat tsoi,’’ ‘‘sz sz yu e tak sam ying 
shau,’’ which means, ‘‘I wish you a 
very happy New Year,’’ and ‘‘ May 
you have all you desire.’’ After 
these ceremonies and wishes are 
over, the caller is politely asked to 
be seated, which is expressed in 
Chinese by ‘‘tsing tso, tsing tso,’’ 
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and then the sweetmeats and melon 
seeds, spoken of above, are served, 
accompanied by dainty little cups of 
tea of the most delicious flavor. The 
caller takes a small piece of the 
sweetmeat, raising his cup, and, ac- 
cording to the most approved Chinese 
etiquette, calls upon the others to 
‘*tsing cha, tsing cha,”’ 
‘* please drink, please drink.’’ Then 
follows a short conversation which 
must be on the most lucky topics of 
the day, at the end of which the 
caller takes his leave with a polite 
bow and a ‘‘tsing tsing, tsing,’’ 
‘*good-by, good-by,’’ to repeat the 
same ceremonies next door. 

In case you should wonder if 
the Chinese New Year always 
falls on the roth of February, I 
take the liberty of saying it does 
not. Usually their year com- 
mences a little earlier, in the 
latter part of January. The rea- 
son it comes so late this year is 
because they had what they call 
the “yuen yuet” or intercalary 
month in the year just past. 

That, of course, makes the year one 
month longer. This intercalary or 
added month occurs once in four 
years. The reason of it might be 
clearly seen from a short arithmet- 
ical calculation. As the Chinese 
regulate the time according to the 
motion of their moon, their months 
are either of 29 or 30 days dura- 
tion. The former is called ‘‘ yuet 
smu’’ or the little month, and the 
latter ‘‘ yuet tai,’? or big month. 
Add the result of 29 days multiplied 
by 6 to that of 30 days by the same 
factor, and we have the sum of 354 
days, which is 11 days less than our 
ordinary year, consequently, in three 
years they are about a month behind 


which means 
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us, which they make up in the fourth 
year by the addition of this intercal- 
ary month. 

Another peculiarity about the 
Chinese year is the fact that if a 
child is born on New Year’s eve he 
will be two years old on New Year’s 
morning, and upon the first anniver- 
sary of his birthday the same child 
will be three. The present emperor, 
Kwong Sui, for instance, is said to 
be 30, when, in reality, he is only 
28% or 29 years of age. 

A word or two on the strange cus- 
toms of this peculiar people would 
not be uninteresting to you. One of 
the most strictly-adhered-to customs 
is that of paying all debts before 12 
o’clock on New Year’s eve. They 
make the greatest effort to do this, 
very often under the most painful cir- 
cumstances, simply that they might 
be free from debts on the first day of 


the year. With reference to this they 
have a couplet : 


“ Tsok ye yat tau mo shui, 
Kam chiu mun chun fung.’’ 


“* Last night all in a fog or flurry, 
This morning full of happiness.”’ 


Another of their strange customs, 
but quite a good one, is that of 
sweeping their houses from top to 
bottom before the dawn of New 
Year’s morn. An amusing supersti- 
tion in connection with this is in the 
hiding away of all brooms as soon as 
the sweeping is over. It would be a 
difficult matter to find a single broom 
in Chinatown on the first day of the 
year. A Chinaman would much 
rather meet ‘‘ Yim Lau Wong,’’ or 
‘* his satanic majesty,’’ than an inno- 
cent broom on New Year’s day. 
They have an idea that brooms used 
on such a day would “sweep all 
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their good luck away.’’ This is, 
however, only true of those Chinese 
who have not been brought under 
the enlightenment of the gospel. 
Christianized Chinese, as a rule, are 
free from these fetters of dark super- 
stition. 

New Year’s eve is celebrated by a 
feast known as the ‘‘tuen nin’’ feast, 
or the feast of the ‘‘ winding up’’ of 


the old year, and the day after New 


A Chinese Merchant. 


Year’s day they have another feast 
known as the “hoi nin” feast, or the 
feast of the ‘‘opening’’ of the year. 
On New Year’s day they take a 
great delight in indulging in the 
eating of an abundance of oysters 
and mussels. It might be wondered 
why they should choose such as their 
favorites for a New Year’s dinner, 
but the mystery is solved when we 
are told that the name of the former, 
‘*ho shee,’’ sounds exceedingly like 
the words ‘‘ prosperous market,’’ and 
they regard the latter as ominous of 
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good luck, also from the fact that 
they are bi-valves, and consequently 
would indicate a ‘‘ compound ’’ inter- 
est or ‘‘double’’ profit to all their 
consumers in their business adven- 
tures. 

On New Year’s eve the Chinese 
mother, in her parental love common 
to all mothers in the world, sits up to 
the small hours of the morning to 
prepare her presents for her boys, 
whom she fondly hopes would grow 
up to be faithful followers of ‘‘ Hung 
Foo Tsz,’’ Confucius. She does not 
assume the form of Santa Claus, but 
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By E. D. 


HE transition from the Colo- 
nial government in the thir- 
teen American colonies to a 
government by the people 

was attended with many dramatic 

situations and incidents. There was 
wise forethought, brave resolution, 
and determined action by the colo- 
nists. There was stubborn resis- 
tance to invasion of prerogative by 
the representatives of royalty, and 
there was undignified surrender. 
There was courageous looking of 
danger in the face and wise conduct 
on their part, and there was fear 
and trembling, frantic trial of expe- 
dients and cowardly flight. Gen- 
erally speaking, there went across 
the Atlantic to the king’s ministers, 
from the royal satraps, clamorous de- 
mands for more force, more sever- 
ity, more coercion of the disobedient 
Americans. 
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comes with her presents in all her 
parental reality. Among her pres- 
ents there must inevitably be a sum 
of money, however small, wrapped 
up in a piece of red paper, as the two 
together are called by a name com- 
posed of the two words, ‘‘ lai shee,’’ 
indicating wealth and prosperity. 

The Chinese New Year is observed 
to even a greater extent in China 
than it is at San Francisco. To the 
Chinese, New Year tide is the hap- 
piest season of the year, and they 
look forward to it as longingly as we 
do Christmas. 
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Hadley. 


Daily they saw their power slipping 
away from them and the arising of 
the power of the people, until their 
own authority was but a substance- 
less shadow and the royal sceptre of 
but a feather’s weight. 

In reality the exit of the royal gov- 
ernor from each colony was but an 
incident of the transition period and 
marked the completion of a political 
revolution in the colony for the main- 
taining of which the struggle was 
thenceforth carried on, for the sup- 
pression of which the king enlisted 
Hessians, Tories, and Indians, sent 
fleets and armies, waged battles, and 
projected campaigns. 

The exit of the royal governor left 
no hiatus in the government, pro- 
duced neither anarchy nor disorder. 
The machinery of government under 
the new order of things was already 
in full swing, and went on without 


1Read before the Des Moines Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution. 
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missing a stroke or “slipping a cog.’’ 
Never did the people display more 
signal ability or greater aptitude for 
affairs. 

The exit of the royal governor in 
each colony was the sequence of 
events which collectively marked a 
stage in the transition from vice-regal 
to popular government, and can be 
understood only in the light of events 
that led up to the gubernatorial reso- 
lution to withdraw from the scene of 
departed power. 

At the time of the breaking out of 
hostilities, in April, 1775, two colo- 
nies, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
had governments, republican in form, 
and their governors were elected by 
the people. There were no internal 
convulsions, no interregnums in these 
colonies. These colonies, with all 
the machinery of government in op- 
eration, became states at one bold 
leap. 

Three colonies, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware, were under 
proprietary governments, with gover- 
nors appointed by the proprietors, 
whose grants were held by the 
crown. The governors submitted 
gracefully to the popular will, and 
the proprietors were powerless to 
prevent the assumption of power 
by the people. Local administra- 
tion was undisturbed, but executive 
power was confidently and success- 
fully undertaken by the people 
through their representatives. 

The remaining eight colonies, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts in 
New England; New York and New 
Jersey in the middle region; Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, in the South, 
were royal provinces, with governors 
of royal appointment. 
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John Wentworth, the governor of 
New Hampshire, was a native of that 
colony. The governor of New Jer- 
sey, William Franklin, was Ameri- 
can born, the son of the most gifted 
of America’s statesmen of the Revo- 
lutionary period, Benjamin Franklin. 
These two men had made long visits 
to England, and had cultivated the 
favor of the ministers until they had 
been able to some purpose to ‘‘ brook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee that 
thrift may follow fawning,’’ and they 
returned to America as royal gov- 
ernors. 

Governor Josiah Martin, of North 
Carolina, was born in Virginia, and 
from his nineteenth year had been an 
officer in the British army, rising to 
the grade of lieutenant-colonel. The 
other five royal governors were Brit- 
ish born, and either bore military 
titles, like Governor Martin, or titles 
of nobility. 

There was Gen. William Tryon, in 
New York, Lord Dunmore, in Vir- 
ginia, Gen. Thomas Gage, son of a 
viscount, in Massachusetts, Lord 
William Campbell, in South Caro- 
lina, and Sir James Wright, in 
Georgia, all ‘‘ carpet baggers,’’ gen- 
erally greedy for the spoils of office, 
whether in the form of salaries and 
fees, wrung from the pockets of the 
people, or grants of enormous tracts 
of the choicest land. They were 
royal or ministerial favorites, sent to 
the colonies to improve their slender 
fortunes at the expense of the people. 
Dependent upon the king’s will, all 
the royal governors were the willing 
instruments of the king for the effec- 
tuating of his arbitrary designs. 
They were believers in the ‘‘ divine 
right of kings.’’ To them, ‘‘the 
king could do no wrong.’’ The 
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king’s prerogative was of an expan- 
sive potency, only equaled by the 
all-powerful authority of parliament, 
and the powers of the two were, to 
the royal government, practically 
synonymous with omnipotence. They 
endeavored to wield both. So long 
as the work of the legislative assem- 
blies, which existed in each colony, 
could be thwarted, first, by a royal 
tool, and then by the king himself, 
if his tool in the gubernatorial chair 
failed, as to any measure, to exercise 
the royal prerogative in the interests 
of tyranny, legislation in the colonies 
was a hollow farce. 

Thus the colonies in their aspira- 
tions after freedom and good govern- 
ment had as enemies a royal tool in 
the governor, the king himself, and 
a subservient parliamentary majority 
catering to the king’s wishes. 

Thus it was in April, 1775. With- 
in six months five royal governors, 
apprehensive of personal violence at 
the hands of the people, became fugi- 
tives and refugees on board British 
ships of war; one was under the pro- 
tection of the British army in Boston, 
and two, within nine months, were 
held prisoners by the people of the 
colonies they had assisted to mis- 
govern. 

Gov. John Wentworth of the colony 
of New Hampshire was of the promi- 
nent English family of Wentworths, 
of Wentworth-Woodhouse, Yorkshire, 
whose most distinguished represen- 
tative was Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford, a man of distinguished 
ability and great ambition, who rose 
to great power under Charles the 
First, and was attained and caused to 
be executed by the Long parliament, 
which, a little later, brought the 
head of Charles to the block, and 
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was, at length, dissolved by Crom- 
well for its ‘‘tyranny, ambition, op- 
pression, and robbery of the people.’’ 
Another distinguished Wentworth 
was the Marquis of Rockingham, 
more than once one of the ministers 
of George the Third, and a friend to 
the colonies. 

The governor was the third Went- 
worth who had exercised the guber- 
natorial office in New Hampshire. 
The elder John Wentworth had been 
lieutenant-governor from 1717-1730, 
discharging the duties of governor 
during the extended absence of Gov- 
ernors Shute and Barnett. 

Benning Wentworth, his son, be- 
came governor in 1741, and in 1766 
was succeeded by John Wentworth, 
the brother of Governor Bennington 
Wentworth, thus superseded. 

Thus it is seen that Gov. John 
Wentworth (2d), was one of the rul- 
ing class, both in England and in his 
native colony. More than that, his 
family was very influential in the 
colony, an uncle being a member of 
one of the patriotic committees of 
Portsmouth, and John Wentworth of 
Somersworth, likewise a descendant 
of the original settler, William Went- 
worth, of Dover, having been speaker 
of the last general assembly, in 1775, 
and president of the first, second, and 
third provincial conventions at Exe- 
ter. The governor was a merchant 
of large wealth and extensive landed 
possessions. 

His appointment as governor was 
brought about by the influence of his 
distant cousin, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, whose warm friendship he 
had acquired during a prolonged 
visit to England, and he entered upon 
his duties with a popularity which 
equaled the unpopularity of his un- 
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cle, Benning Wentworth, whose 
greed for land grants made to ‘‘ men 
of straw ’’ for his own benefit, caused 
his downfall. 

Until the critical period of 1773 
and 1774 his administration was not 
difficult, but when the claims of his 
royal master and the claims and re- 
solves of the patriotic people of the 
colony came into sharp competition 
he found the usual difficulty of at- 
tempting to serve two masters. 

Belknap, the historian, says, 
‘‘Hitherto the governor had pre- 
served his popularity, and the peo- 
ple in general were satisfied with his 
administration. But the obligations 
which lay on him to support the 
claims of Britain and the plans of 
her ministry rendered his situation 
extremely delicate and his popularity 
very precarious."’ 

When, in June and September, 
1774, two shipments, of twenty-seven 
and thirty chests, respectively, of tea 
were received at Portsmouth, he man- 
aged so adroitly that the tea was re- 
shipped without any serious outbreak. 
Belknap says: ‘‘In New Hampshire 
the prudence of Governor Went- 
worth, the vigilance of the magis- 
trates, and the firmness of the people 
were combined, and the hateful com- 
modity was sent away without any 
damage and with but little tumult.’’ 

The governor firmly believed that 
an accommodation between the peo- 
ple and the king and parliament 
would be brought about, and earn- 
estly strove to prevent a union of the 
colonies in the common defense of 
their liberties, so far as it could be 
prevented by inducing the people of 
New Hampshire to stand aloof. 

But in the resistless march of 


events toward open hostilities an 
xxvi—18 
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incident had transpired already that 
signalized the rise of a new power in 
the colony, independent of law, out- 
side of law, and yet devoted to the 
law and order of the community, 
scornful of gubernatorial frowns or 
favors, loyal to the king but defiant 
of his ministers and the British par- 
liament, the unbought, unterrified, 
untrammeled power of the people. 

On the preceding 1oth of May 
(1774), an adjourned meeting of the 
general assembly convened at the 
Province House, in Portsmouth, and, 
after’ transacting the ordinary busi- 
ness of the session, taking a course 
pursued in the other colonial assem- 
blies, appointed a committee of cor- 
respondence, on the 28th day of May, 
by the narrow majority of one vote. 
The following resolution was also 
adopted: ‘‘ Resolved and voted that 
the Speaker of this House be directed 
to answer such letters from time to 
time as he may receive from any of 
the houses of our sister colonies 
relative to the aforesaid difficulties, 
and to assure them that this House 
is ready to join in all salutary meas- 
ures that may be adopted by them at 
this important crisis for saving the 
rights and privileges of the Ameri- 
cans and promoting harmony with 
the parent state.’’ 

What might be expected from an 
assembly in such a mood the govern- 
ment could not foresee. He must be 
rid of these troublesome patriots 
before more mischief was done. He 
adjourned them on May 3oth to June 
3d; on June 3d to June 6th; on 
June 6th to June 8th; on June 8th 
he dissolved the assembly by this 
message : 

‘‘“Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the Assembly : 
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‘‘As I look upon the measures 
entered upon by the House of As- 
sembly to be inconsistent with his 
Majesty’s service and the good of 
this government, it is my Duty as 
far as in me lies to prevent any Detri- 
ment that might arise from such pro- 
ceedings. I Do, therefore, hereby 
Dissolve the General Assembly of 
this Province and it is dissolved 
accordingly. Province of New 
Hampshire. Council Chamber, 8th 
June, 1774. J. Wentworth.”’ 

The governor thought that by dis- 
solution he had destroyed the ‘com- 
mittee of correspondence. ‘‘ But 
the} were not restricted to forms,’’ 
says Belknap. The members, on a 
summons by this despised and feared 
committee, met in their own cham- 
ber. The governor, with the sheriff, 
They rose at 
his entrance. He declared ‘‘the 
meeting illegal, and directed the 
sheriff to make open proclamation 
for all persons to disperse and keep 
the King’s peace.”’ 

Thus sturdily he maintained the 
king’s authority as difficulties thick- 
ened around him. The members 
met in another place and wrote let- 
ters to all the towns, calling upon 
them to send deputies to a conven- 
tion at Exeter who should choose 
delegates for a general congress and 
recommended a day of fasting and 
prayer, which was religiously kept. 
Eighty-five deputies were chosen by 
the people and met at Exeter, July 
21st, and elected Nathaniel Folsom 
and John Sullivan delegates to the 
First Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia, in September, and recom- 
mended to the people to relieve the 
distress in Boston, which was done 
by contributions. 


went among them. 
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The governor now saw and wrote 
that ‘‘the union of the colonies 
would not be lost in New Hamp- 
shire.’’ By these acts of sovereignty 
on the part of the people he saw 
another authority rising in the prov- 
ince, founded on the broad basis of 
public opinion and unrestrained rep- 
resentation, an authority over which 
he had no influence or control. 

What should hinder further and 
more complete exercise of authority 
by conventions representing the 
people, to which the people looked 
for guidance, with profound respect, 
and whose behests they showed 
every tendency to obey? ‘‘ Yet he 
endeavored to preserve the shadow 
of the royal government, and kept 
its forms as long as possible.’’ A 
free representation! A free assembly 
or convention! What a deviation 
from the existing methods in this 
royal colony! The people could not 
choose members of assembly but in 
obedience to the king’s writ. The 
assembly met at the king’s com- 
mand, given by the governor. The 
house must submit its choice of 
speaker to the king’s representative 
for approval. The assembly could 
not adjourn for more than a day 
without the royal order. The assem- 
bly was subject to dissolution at the 
royal will, as exercised by the gov- 
ernor. These conditions hampering 
all free deliberation smacked strongly 
of despotism. 

It is not surprising that Governor 
Wentworth used his great powers to 
get rid of this troublesome colonial 
assembly. But this course had a 
sure tendency to widen the breach 
between the king and his hitherto 
loyal subjects, and to destroy the 
governor’s popularity. 
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As the rigorous weather of ap- 
proaching winter rendered barracks 
necessary for General Gage’s troops 
in Boston, and the mechanics of 
that town could not or would not 
build them, General Gage called on 
the royal governors in the other 
provinces to send him mechanics. 
Governor Wentworth made his first 
grave mistake in employing an agent 
to secure mechanics for General 
Gage and send them secretly to Bos- 
ton. ‘‘The committee of Ports- 
mouth, at the head of which was his 
uncle, Hunking Wentworth, bore 
their public testimony against it, and 
censured, not by name, but by im- 
plication, as ‘an enemy to the com- 
munity.’ The agent was made the 
‘scapegoat,’ and on his knees 
craved pardon and by his vicarious 
humiliation in place of the governor 
the popular rage was disarmed, and 
injury to the person or property of 
the governor was prevented.’’ 

His activity in the king’s cause in 
securing evidence of treason against 
the patriots who captured the garri- 
son of Fort William and Mary, at 
the entrance of the harbor, Dec. 13, 
(1774), and removed one hundred 
barrels of gunpowder and the next 
day removed fifteen cannon and all 
the small arms, with the dismissal 
from public employment of all who 
had participated in this daring deed, 
together with his inflammatory proc- 
lamation, calling on all officers to 
assist in detecting and securing the 
offenders and warning all people to 
beware of ‘‘ being seduced by the 
false acts and menaces of abandoned 
men,’’ put an end to all attachment 
the people of patriotic proclivities 
ever had for his person. As if these 
causes were not more than enough 
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for the alienation of the good-will of 
the people, it was about this time 
that the governor and his friends 
formed an association of loyalists for 
the support of the royal government 
and their mutual defense, and 
boasted that at a minute’s warning 
a hundred men could be procured 
from the Scarborough frigate and the 
Canseau sloop of war in the harbor ; 
a boast so foolish, in view of the fact 
that a thousand armed patriots could 
be mustered at a few hours’ notice in 
the streets of Portsmouth, as to be 
insulting and exasperating. 

A second convention of the people 
met at Exeter, January 25th, 1775, 
and made another move forward in 
the perfecting of the rising govern- 
ment of the people by selecting John 
Sullivan and John Langdon, the 
heroes of the capture of the fort, 
delegates to the second continental 
congress. 

Great events are now crowding 
forward the destinies of the American 
people and unwittingly the royal 
tools are ripening, by their injudi- 
cious acts, the sentiment of the peo- 
ple to the point of accepting the gage 
of battle thrown down by his 
majesty, George the Third, able and 
stubborn tyrant that he was, who 
absolutely controlled the American 
policy of England. 

The attempted seizure of a few 
munitions of war at Concord, the 
19th of April, was the firing of the 
slumbering train, and the country 
was in a blaze of patriotic fervor from 
the Kennebec to the Savannah. The 
smoke of battle had barely vanished 
from the liberty-loving air of Con- 
cord and Lexington; the grave had 
not closed over the patriotic dead of 
that fateful day; the minute men in 
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squads, companies, and regiments 
were hastening to the beleaguering 
of the British army, so terribly shat- 
tered in Boston, when, on April 21st, 
(1775), the third Provincial conven- 
tion or congress of New Hampshire 
assembled at Exeter and assumed 
that legislative and executive power 
which it and its successors ever re- 
tained until the adoption of the state 
constitution. 

Governor Wentworth had san- 
guine hopes of the good effects of 
the ‘‘conciliatory proposition’’ of 
Lord North in New Hampshire, and 
summoned a new assembly, which 
convened at Province House, Ports- 
mouth, thirteen days later, on May 
4th (1775). . 

The ‘‘conciliatory proposition’’ 
which the governor relied upon to 
soften the hearts of the people and 
lead their errant affections back to 
the mother country was as follows: 
‘*That when-any colony, by their 
governor, council, and assembly, 
shall engage to make provisions for 
the support of civil government, and 
administration of justice, in such 
colony it will be proper, if such pro- 
posal be approved by the king and 
parliament, for so long a time as 
provision shall be made, to forbear to 
levy duties or taxes in such colony, 
except for the regulating of com- 
merce; the net proceeds of which 
shall be carried to the account of 
such colony, respectively.’’ 

The colonies were to surrender 
every contention; the government 


promised nothing and retained and 
reaffirmed the vigh¢ to tax the colo- 
nies, which was the chief matter in 
dispute. 

There is pathos and the sound of 
suppressed sobbing in his speech to 
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the assembly, in which he entreated 
them as “the only legal and constitu- 
tional representatives of the, people 
to direct their counsels to such meas- 
ures as might tend to secure their 
peace and safety; and effectually 
lead to a restoration of the public 
tranquility and an affectionate recon- 
ciliation with the ‘ mother country.’” 
He recommended the ‘conciliatory 
proposition ’’ to their consideration. 

The house desired a recess to 
enable them to consult their constitu- 
ents on these momentous questions, 
and very reluctantly the governor, 
on May 6th, adjourned them to June 
12th. In view of all the circum- 
stances it does not seem, at this late 
day, that the members of the assem- 
bly were all quite candid in asking 
for this recess; but there is room for 
the thought that they were procrasti- 
nating for the purpose of gaining 
time and putting off the day of open 
rupture with the governor. 

While these scenes are passing in 
the assembly at Portsmouth another 
legislative body exists at Exeter, less 
than twenty miles distant, which 
does not owe its existence to the 
summons of the king’s writ, but to 
the spontaneous expression of the 
popular will. To say that these 
were rival bodies would not be cor- 
rect except in a nominal sense. 
They were chosen by the same con- 
stituencies. Numerous members of 
this assembly were also members of 
the provincial congress which met at 
Exeter, April 21st. The Hon. John 
Wentworth of Somersworth, who 
was elected speaker of the house, 
had been, only two weeks before, 
elected president of that congress. 
The action of the Portsmouth body 
was perfunctory only. The Exeter 
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body represented the earnest thought, 
the firm resolve, the paramount will 
of the people. 

The Portsmouth body represented 
the nominal loyalty of the people to 
the king, and its members were 
ready to act in harmony with the 
governor if king, parliament, and the 
minister would concede and guar- 
antee their inalienable rights as 
British subjects—if not, they would 
be as unyielding as the provincial 
congress at Exeter. That the pro- 
vincial congress were not only mas- 
ters of themselves but dominated the 
assembly is evident, because, on the 
reconvening of the assembly at Ports- 
mouth, June 12th, the house forth- 
with three members 
at the demand of the provincial con- 
gress at Exeter, on the ground of 
invasion of the rights of the house by 
the governor in 
from new 


expelled new 


summoning them 
and small towns without 
the concurrence of the house itself. 

The governor must have seen that 
his influence with the house of as- 
sembly was no greater than with 
the provincial congress at Exeter. 
Without one arbitrary act, one case 
of severity, while acting within the 
strict letter of the law, the inevitable 
happened to him; the people had 
drifted away from him, and he was 
without a party, except an insignifi- 
cant handful of royalists whose good 
will was a detriment. 

On June 13th he adjourned the 
assembly to June 11th, having in- 
effectually remonstrated against the 
expulsion of the three members. On 
the same day ‘‘one of the expelled 
members, having spoken his mind 
freely without doors, was assaulted 
by the populace and took shelter in 
the governor's house.’’ The gov- 
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ernor said that this member, a Mr. 
Fenton, ‘‘ happened to call upon”’ 
him at his house. The people de- 
manded Mr. Fenton. The sturdy 
governor, of course, refused to vio- 
late the rights of hospitality. The 
people brought a cannon and leveled 
it at the vice-regal mansion. The 
member was delivered up or deliv- 
ered himself up and was taken to 
Exeter. The cannon was, in fact, 
not loaded. The tension in the rela- 
tions between the governor and the 
people could bear no further strain. 
The governor considered himself in- 
sulted, and saw himself practically 
friendless. For safety and his dig- 
nity’s sake he retired to Fort Wil- 
liam and Mary with his family. His 
house was pillaged by a mob. 

For the last time a royal assembly 
met in New Hampshire on the 11th 
day of July, according to adjourn- 
ment. On the 18th of July the gov- 
ernor sent a message from his safe 
retreat at the fort, adjourning the 
assembly to the 28th of September. 

That assembly, with the governor, 
represented legality, regularity, for- 
mality, legitimacy, the majesty of 
the king, and the majesty of the law, 
but the faintest whisper of a wish 
coming from the provincial congress 
at Exeter was more powerful to more 
of the people -than the most absolute 
commands of the assembly and gov- 
ernor and king thundered forth in 
manner imperative and royal 
proclamation. And why? Because 
royalty was swiftly dying in the prov- 
ince, killed by its own hand, and the 
will of the people held sway over the 
minds and hearts of the sturdy yeo- 
manry of the state, and spoke 
through the provincial congress at 
Exeter. By all rules of procedure 


by 
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and all precedents the provincial con- 
gress at Exeter was irregular, un- 
authorized in law, had no legal exist- 
ence and no authority whatever; but 
its acts were legitimized by the will 
of the people, stood the test of time, 
and no power was ever able success- 
fully to controvert their validity. 
Their authority was the right of revo- 
lution. The people had accom- 
plished a complete revolution and 
would henceforth maintain it. 
Governor John Wentworth had 
ceased to be a factor in the problem 
of governing the province, and his 
absence did not hinder the march of 
events. A committee of the conven- 
tion or congress demanded of Theo- 
dore Atkinson, secretary of the prov- 
ince, the provincial records. He 
refused. Then a committee from 
congress came down from Exeter 
with force enough to intimidate the 
secretary, and took all the records to 
Exeter. Atkinson’s report of this 
event to the governor is as follows: 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
July 7th, 1775. 

Sr1r: Your excellency will give me leave to 
acquaint you that on the 4th inst. I had a visit 
as secretary from the committee appointed by 
the Provincial congress of ‘his colony held at 
Exeter, when they shew me their appointment 
and requested the delivery of all the records 
and files in the secretary’s office. I told them 
it would be against my Honor and oath of 
office to volunteer such delivery. After an 
hour's moderate conversation and without any 
heat the committee left me and I was in hopes 
I should not have any further visit from them; 
but on the 6 inst. they came again and urged 
the delivery. I still refused, as before, and told 
them they well knew it was not in my power 
to defend the office by force of arms: if they 
took the records, or any of them, they must be 
answerable. They then entered the office and 
took all the files and records, etc. 


Atkinson as major-general of mili- 
tia issued a proclamation for calling 
out the militia to defend the govern- 
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ment. Not a regiment, nor a com- 
pany, nor a platoon, nor a squad, 
nor a man, responded to the sum- 
mons. Secretary Atkinson afterwards 
begged to be forgiven for his appar- 
ent disaffection toward the patriot 
cause, and pledged himself to fidelity 
for the future. 

Meanwhile Governor Wentworth, 
in lodgings of a very mean order, 
cramped for room, with a scanty 
table, under a leaky roof, in a dis- 
mantled fort without a garrison, with 
his household taking turns at stand- 
ing guard against fancied danger of 
assault by the people who only 
wished him a safe and speedy de- 
parture, remained at Fort William 


and Mary under the protection of the 
warship Scarborough and sloop-of-war 
Under date of June 15th, 
1885, he wrote to General Gage: 
‘*Seeing every idea of the respect 


Canseau. 


due his majesty’s commission so far 
lost in the frantic rage and fury of 
the people as to find them to proceed 
to such daring violence against the 
person of his representative, I found 
myself under the necessity of imme- 
diately withdrawing to Fort William 
and Mary, both to prevent as much 
as may bea repetition of the insults 
and to provide for my own security. 
I think it exceedingly for the king’s 
service to remain as long as possible 
at the fort where I am now in a small 
incommodious house, without other 
prospect of safety, if the prevailing 
madness of the people should follow 
me hither, then the hope of retreat- 
ing on board his majesty’s ship Scar- 
borough, if it should be in my power. 
This fort, although containing up- 
wards of sixty pieces of cannon is 
without men or ammunition.”’ 

When the dismantling of the fort 
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was completed he sailed away with 
the ships of war to Boston, on the 
24th day of August (1775), aban- 
doning his estates, his home, his 
royal province, and what few loyalist 
friends remained to do him honor. 
As the adjournment of the assem- 
bly, July 8th, by a message sent to 
Portsmouth, whither he dared not go 
in person, from his safe refuge in the 
the Scar- 
borough, may be looked upon as but 
a painful manifestation of the dying 
agony of the royal government in 
New Hampshire, so the final act of 
the governor in September will ap- 


fort, under the guns of 


pear as the last convulsive gasp. 
Before the 28th of September dawned 
when that 
should meet, the governor sailed 
from Boston to Gosport, a fishing 
hamlet on what is now Star Island, 
one of the Isles of Shoals, and with 
his feet firmly planted on that barren 
rock, over and against which the 
Atlantic surges have rolled for ages 
and ages, ten miles from the main 
line of New Hampshire, as if to give 
foundation for 
territorial 


troublesome assembly 


an otherwise extra- 


act on September 2st, 
fulminated a proclamation adjourn- 
ing that assembly to the 24th day of 
April, 1776, as follows : 


PROVINCE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
By THE GOVERNOR. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, the General Assembly is now ad- 
journed to Tuesday the 28th instant, and it 
appearing in no way conducive to his Majesty’s 
service or the welfare of the Province, that the 
Assembly should meet on that day, but that it 
is inexpedient to prorogue them to a farther 
time, I have therefore thought best to issue 
this proclamation, proroguing the meeting of 
the General Assembly to be held at Ports- 
mouth on the 28th of September to the 24th 
day of April next at 10 o’clock in the forenoon ; 
and the General Assembly is hereby prorogued 
according to that time; then to meet at the 
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Court House in Portsmouth aforesaid; and 
hereof all persons concerned are to take notice 
and govern themselves accordingly. 

Given at Gosport the 21st day of Septem- 
ber, in the fifteenth year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the 
Grace of God of Great Britain, France and Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the faith, etc. and in 
the year of our Lord Christ, 1775. 

By His Excellency’s command 

J. Wentworth. 
Theodore Atkinson, Secretary. 


‘This was his last act of adminis- 
tration and the last time he set his 
foot in the province. Thus an end 
was put to the British government in 
New Hampshire where it had sub- 
sisted ninety-five years,’’ says Bel- 
knap. 
vened. 


The assembly never recon- 
Henceforth the provincial 
congress and its committee of safety 
managed the affairs of New Hamp- 
shire, and no British officer, soldier, 
or civilian, interfered. 

Although Governor Wentworth 
thus made his exit with a pompous 
flourish of proclamations, expelled 
by the moral forces of this complete 
political revolution, he did not aban- 
don hope that the British government 
would regain its control over the 
colonies, and that royal governors 
would be able to return to their own 
again. Letters are extant to show 
that he, like his companions in 
misery, the other royal governors, 
lingered along the Atlantic coast, 
camp-followers of the British forces, 
ready to return to the scene of his 
power and splendor, when the army 
should have smoothed the way. On 
the 17th day of March, 1776, he 
wrote to the Earl of Dartmouth from 
Nantasket Road; April roth, 1776, 
he wrote from Halifax; Nov. 5th, 
1776, from Long Island; Jan. 6th, 
1777, from New York; Jan. 17th 
and Feb. 3d, 1777, from Flat Bush, 
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Long Island, and June 8th, 1777, 
from New York; Feb. 8th, 1778, he 
sailed for England. He passed his 
latter years and died at Halifax, a 
baronet, retaining the office of sur- 
veyor of the king’s woods in North 
America, which had been bestowed 
upon him with the governorship. 
But his agents no longer branded 
with the king’s broad arrow the 
tallest and straightest pine trees in 
the forests of New Hampshire. 

An eminent writer speaks of him 
as a man of ‘‘sound understanding, 
refined tastes, enlarged views, a dig- 
nified spirit, and as retiring from the 
chair with a higher reputation than 
any other man who held the same 
office he did in the country.’’ 

Belknap says of him: ‘‘If a com- 
parison be drawn between him and 
most of the governors on this conti- 
nent, at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, he must appear to advantage. 
Instead of widening the breach, he 
endeavored to close it; and when his 
efforts failed he retired from a situa- 
tion where he could no longer exer- 
cise the office of governor; leaving 
his estate and many of his friends, 
and preserving only his commission 
as surveyor of the king's woods, the 
limits of which were much con- 
tracted by the succeeding Revolu- 
tion.’’ 

It is generally conceded that he 
discharged what he conceived to be 
his duty, as the king’s representa- 
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tive, with moderation. He saw a 
treasonable convention sitting and 
assuming legislative and executive 
powers only fifteen miles from the 
seat of his own government and did 
not raise a hand against them, nor 
fulminate against them with a proc- 
lamation. He made no arrests and 
harried no patriots. His rule was so 
mild and inoffensive, in these criti- 
cal times, that the patriots matured 
their plans without let or hindrance. 
A better royal governor for the cause 
of the colonists could not have been 
selected. And yet he was faithful 
to his king. The one alternative 
which would have freed him from 
the troubles of the last year cf his 
rule does not seem to have occurred 
to him, that is to say, the alternative 
of resigning an office that brought 
him into that attitude of hostility to 
the people of his native province, 
which his duty as a royal governor 
required of him. Whether, had 
British armies invaded the province, 
he would have been one of the in- 
vaders, is problematical, and possi- 
ble. It is fortunate for his memory 
in his state that hostile acts toward 
his people, like those of the gov- 
ernors of North and South Carolina, 
incitement to revile insurrection like 


that of Dunmore of Virginia, or 


devastation with fire and sword like 
that of Tyron of New York did not 
disgrace the exit of the royal gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. 











SONGS OF N. U. 
By Henry O. Kent, Cadet, Class of 1854. 


[The ‘‘ History of Norwich University,” recently 
printed at this office, contains, aside from the his- j 
toric record of this well-known military institution, 
nearly sixteen hundred names of former cadets, 
with a roll of honor of over six hundred names, 
based on actual service in honorable station. In 
this list are fifteen general officers, one hundred 
and seventeen colonels and field officers, one ad- 
miral (George Dewey, the hero of Manila), three 
rear admirals, and a long list of commodores, cap- 
tains, and commanders. 

Many New Hampshire men of eminence have 
been connected with Norwich University and its 
literature is of interest to our people. Ex-President 
Pierce, ex-Governor Baker, Gen. Charles H. Peaslee, 
Rev. Drs. J. H. Eames and Howard F. Hill, and Col. 
Henry O. Kent have served upon its board of trustees, 
while many of its cadets have held command in our 
regiments and high places in the professions and 
business circles. 

Colonel Kent has been a devoted son of his alma 
mater since graduation; his numerous addresses, 
orations, and metrical compositions being held in 
high regard by the sons of N. U. It is with pleas- 
ure that we present the following selections from 
his muse.—Ep1ITOR GRANITE MONTHLY. } 





Henry O. Kent, Cadet, N. U., 1854 


THE OLD SOUTH BARRACKS, OH! . 
Air: “Benny Haven’s, Oh!” or “The Wearing of the Green.” 


This song was written in the summer of 1855, and was at once adopted as the college song of 
Norwich University, in manner sigilar to the adoption of “‘ Benny Haven’s, Oh!”’ at West Point. 
It has been sung on all public occasions,—reunions and gatherings of cadets,—and was chanted 
by the alumni and past cadets who fought on do/h sides in the great Civil War. 


Come, pour the ruby wine, my boys, 
And give a loud bravo, 

For our tried and true companions 
Who have left us long ago; 

They are scattered on the ocean 
Of life’s pleasures and life’s woe, 

And ne’er again may shout with us 
In the Old South Barracks, oh ! 


CHORUS. 


In the Old South Barracks, oh! 
In the Old South Barracks, oh! 
And ne’er again may shout with us 
In the Old South Barracks, oh! 
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They have left us here to vegetate 
In military row, 
To serve the time allotted us 
Through sunshine and through snow ; 
But we’ll treasure up in memory, 
Where ’er through life we go, 
The names of those who ’ve met with us 
In the Old South Barracks, oh! 


CHORUS. 


To the Army and the Navy; 
Each prospective grand hero, 
Who went from out among us 
To fight his country’s foe,— 
May he win a crown ot laurels, 
Where ’er Fame’s breezes blow, 
And shout amid the battle’s blast 
For the Old South Barracks, oh! 
CHORUS. 
To our hero-chieftain, RANSom, 
One glass before we go ; 
His blood bestains the rocky height 
In distant Mexico. 

His country’s flag waved o’er him 
When the volley smote him low; 
And we’ll drop for him the silent tear 
In the Old South Barracks, oh! 


CHORUS. 


To the silver-headed veteran * 
Who slumbers calm and low, 
West Pointers join the chorus 
From the everglades and snow ; 
We ’ll crown with brighter memories, 
As onward still we go, 
Our stern old founder’s cognomen' 
In the Old South Barracks, oh! 


CHORUS. 


To the ladies fair of Norwich, 
Where ’er through life we go, 

We'll treasure up each witching smile 
They e’er did on us throw. 

From the ‘‘ Congo’s’’ dismal galleries, 
And the cushioned pews below, 


1 Alden Partridge, U. S. A., former superintendent at West Point; first president. 
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Or erst upon Commencement Day 
From the Old South Barracks, oh! 
CHORUS. 
To the pretty ones who occupy 
Our heart’s internal row, 
Who have chained us by their glances, 
And have stole our ’fections so: 
They have handled Cupid’s arrows 
In a way by no means slow; 
And we’ll chorus them in eax de vie 
In the Old South Barracks, oh! 
CHORUS. 
To the annual Commencement 
Our hearts shall overflow, 
As we lose our boon companions 
Pro bono publico. 
But we’ ll shout the chorus louder, 
As o’er life’s sea we go— 
A hip hurrah for old N. U., 
And the Old South Barracks, oh! 
CHORUS. 
To the coming year of jubilee’ 
Our cups shall ever flow, 
When we hope to gather once again 
In eighteen sixty, oh ! 
To mourn each patriot fallen, 
To share each brother’s woe, 
And once more to join in chorusing 
In the Old South Barracks, oh! 


CHORUS. 


FAREWELL TO N. U. 


The moon in her course o'er the eastern hill 
Looks down on the old parade, 
On the flagstaff white, in the silent night, 
And the guns in the barracks’ shade. 
Her radiance silvers each well-known spot, 
Remembered and loved of yore; 
But the friends who at night roamed with me neath her light, 
They are gone—they are with me no more! 


11860, and every fifth year thereafter, was nominated by the original Friendship clubs, as the year of 
jubilee. 
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The sun shone bright, through the closing day 
When our college life was done ; 

We had fought the fight and had kept the faith, 
The earlier race was run! 

Now hands were wrung in brave farewell 
When parting words were said, 

For the march was life, with toil and strife 
The bivouac with the dead. 


The days are sped down the aisles of time 
When we shared each grief together, 
But the throb of each heart ‘‘ keeps the cadence ’’ apart 
And the ‘‘ lock step’’ continues forever. 
So we cherish alike in weal and in woe, 
Young manhood’s friendships deep, 
Till the march is done ’neath the wearying sun, 
Till the tents are pitched 





and we sleep. 


A VALENTINE. 


From a friend to bestow upon his inamorata, Miss Carrie Hatch, the pretty daughter of the 
boarding mistress at Commons, North Barracks. 


on 
ies) 





Oh, Carrie Hatch, dear Carrie Hatch, 
Your face is sweet to see, 

But Carrie Hatch, ah, Carrie Hatch, 
You are hatching care for me. 


TO A FRIEND IN THE CADET CORPS. 


There is joy in the dash of echoing steel 
When the foeman’s crest is riven ; 
When war cries ring through murky air 
Up to the arch of heaven. 
Then the dauntless heart throbs proud and high, 
In the run of the charging host, 
With Fame’s bright presence ever nigh 
To laurel the conqueror’s post. 


It is joy to welcome those faces dear, 
Once bowed o’er our childhood’s bed, 
Where mingled a father’s and mother’s prayer, 
In love o’er the sleeper’s head. 
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Grim Father Time hath followed close 
Through each revolving year, 

His hand he has pressed on the father’s breast 
And the sheen of the mother’s hair. 


It is joy to young manhood’s heart, Fred, 
In its warmest, proudest glow, 

To grasp the hand of a well-loved friend, 
As the heart’s glad currents flow. 

Aye, it cheereth on through the path of life 
’Mid its storms to the peaceful end, 

Oh, a royal gift beyond fee or price, 
Is a true warm-hearted friend. 


On the death of Cadet William George, of Chelmsford, Mass., killed by the accidental dis- 
charge of his gun while hunting, May, 1855. 


A saddened sound comes on the breeze, 
And softly whisper the waving trees, 
Quietly, sweetly, cadenced and slow, 
Murmuring ever a requiem low. 


Clearly it sounds o’er the old parade, 

When the moon is lighting the forest glade, 
When rideth high the noonday sun, 

When rattles loud the ’larum drum. 


It telleth for aye of a spirit fled, 

Of a brother who joins the countless dead. 
They laid him down in his early pride, 

Where the green turf grows by the forest's side, 
Where the brook sings ever its carol free 

In its course to its haven, the rolling sea, 
Where flowers were bright and zephyrs’ breath 
Toyed with the curls on the brow of death. 


List not again for the well-known tread, 

Call not again the name of the dead, 

Sadden not in his wonted room 

When the shadows of evening and memory come. 


No more shall ye greet in the Barrack hall, 
No more shall arouse him the reveille’s call, _ 
The drooping flag, the booming gun, 

Telleth for aye that his march is done, 
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Of a manly heart, of a willing hand 

That have joined the throng in the spirit land, 
Of one who looks from a realm afar 

Beyond this earth’s contentious jar 

On the corps that stand as brothers true 
Within thy cherished walls, N. U. 


Young George was a brother of Misses Carrie and Orra George, for many years favorite teach- 
ers in the schools of Concord, one of whom was fiance of Lieut. Charles W. Walker, Co. B, 2d 
N. H. Vols., the first officer from N. H. to die in the War of the Rebellion, and whose funeral 
was attended by the state government and the legislature, then in session, De Molay Command- 
ery of Boston, and other fraternal bodies, in June, 1861. He lay in state, with a guard of honor, 
in the rotunda of the state house. 


THE DEATH OF RANSOM. 
Killed at the storming of Chepulltepec, Mexico, Sept. 13, 1847. 


Major General Truman B. Ransom, in the militia of Vermont and colonel of the Ninth U. S. 
Infantry Vols., was vice-president from 1835, succeeding Captain Partridge as president in 1843. 
Franklin Pierce was the original colonel, but on his early promotion as brigadier, Ransom, who 
was lieutenant-colonel, was commissioned to command. He took many of his cadets with him 
into the field. 

Adjutant-general Drum, U. S. A., a lieutenant in the Ninth, told me in Washington, in 1883, 
that in his long military career he never saw so perfect a soldier as was Colonel Ransom. He 
was, he said, by his side, when he fell at the head of his command, while waving his sword and 
crying ‘‘ Forward the Ninth! ’’ a musket ball striking him fairly in the forehead. He was in- 
terred at Norwich with military honors. His three sons were all in the service,—Col. Dunbar R., 
U. S. Artillery; Maj.-Gen. T. E. G., commanding the 17th Army Corps; Lieut. Fred Eugene, 
Illinois Volunteers and U.S. Cavalry; while his only daughter, ‘‘ Katy,’’ married Capt. James 
O’Hara, U.S. A. 


War rode upon the eddying storm, 
In volleys flew the leaden hail, 

Men’s life blood bursting bright and warm 
Made many a vest of crimson mail. 


Loud rang the bugler’s cheering voice, 
Reéchoing ’neath the smoky sky, 

As charging ’mid the battle’s press, 
The gallant Ninth came sweeping by. 


Proudly above the eddying smoke, 
The regimental banner shone ; 

New England hearts with pride awoke, 
At their loud leader’s clarion tone. 


There, cheering on the serried ranks, 
With sabre glittering free and bright, 
There, where the sections quivering sank 

Before the flashing volley’s might, 
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There, pointing to the starry flag, 
And to the castle’s turret stone, 

‘* Strike for New England, Ninth,’’ he cried, 
‘*Chepultepec is won! ”’ 


Hurrah! hurrah! then rang a cheer 

That burst the smoke wreaths rolling o’er, 
That ’mid the battle echoed clear 

Above the cannon’s thunderous roar. 


’T is stilled again, that conquering shout, 
Loud swells anew the battle's peal, 
But where is he who called it out ; 
No more is seen his flashing steel. 


Straight driving 'mid the leader’s shower, 
Full toward the proud victorious brow, 
The bullet told its vengeful power. 
’T is done, that gallant crest is low! 


His death couch ’mid the rocky cliffs, 
Over which our conquering legions go— 
Ah! his laurel crown with blood was kissed, 
Beneath the skies of Mexico! 


His coronach the battle’s cry, 
His requiem the cannon’s roar, 

New England’s sons, who saw him die, 
Mourn the loved chief who leads no more. 


HURRAH FOR OLD N. U. 


In 1866 the South Barracks at Norwich were burned, and the university was removed to 
Northfield, where new college buildings had been erected. The supplemental verses ‘“‘ Hurrah 
for Old N. U.!”’ were written thirty years later than ‘‘ The Old South Barracks, Oh!” and, like 


the original, were dedicated to the corporation, faculty, undergraduates, alumni, and past cadets 
of alma mater. 


One doleful night in winter, 
Full many years ago, 

The bursting flames red banners waved 
Above the pallid snow ; 

Her blackened walls, her ruined halls, 
Told shivering tale of woe ; 

But, pheenix-like, N. U. arose 
From the Old South Barracks, oh ! 
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She saw her bright escutcheon, 
For which her sons had died’, 
Bearing the words that Miller said 
’Mid battle’s surging tide,— 
‘“T’lltry!’’ The blood was pulsing ; 
Uprose she from the blow ; 
When duty calls, not ruined walls 
Should check its ardent flow. 


No more beside the river, 
On beauteous Norwich Plain, 

By hallowed dust, ’mid early scenes, 
Might she repose again ; 

But on the hills of Northfield, 
Robed in imperial green, 

Crowned with the love of loyal sons, 
She sits, our peerless queen. 


Her dowry is the faith of sons 
Who loved her in their youth, 
The loyal zeal of each cadet 
Who follows knightly truth. 
We mourn our honored Dr. Bourns’, 
Staunch General Jackman, too’; 
Crowned be each name with lasting fame, 
Loved champions of N. U.! 


At Norwich or at Northfield 
Our hearts shall ever glow 
O’er cheering tales of college days, 
And boon companions, oh ! 
With pretty girls and loyal men 
It always should be so, 
E’en when bright locks turn grizzled hair, 
And Time sifts down his snow. 


We vow anew a brother’s love 
For each good comrade low ; 
We'll keep the faith they pledged for us 
In the Old South Barracks, oh! 
We'll do our duty bravely, 
In honor, leal, and true; 
Then vive amour, and vive la guerre ! 
Hurrah for Old N. U.! 


Boston, Sept. 25, 1886. 


1Col. James Miller of New Hampshire, at Niagara, 1814. 


2 The Rev. Dr. Edward Bourns, LL. D., president. : 
3Gen. Alonzo Jackman, first graduate and professor of mathematics, military science, and tactics. 
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FEDERAL 


By Harry MM. 


OME 
American 


that the 
Government 
Constitution 


one has said 





and 
based on 
the theology of Calvin and 
the philosophy of Hobbes; and it is 


are 


true that there is a hearty Puritanism 
in the view of human nature which 
pervades the instrument of 1787; it 
is the work of men who believed in 
original sin, and they were resolved 
to leave open no door they could pos- 
sibly close. 

Marshall says, in his Life of Wash- 
ington: ‘‘ The fact that power might 
be abused, was deemed a conclusive 
reason why it should not be con- 
ferred,” and in accordance with that 


SUPREME 





COURT.’ 
Cavis, Esq. 
idea each of the three branches of 
our government, the executive, the 
and the judicial, was 
made a check and control upon the 
others. The plan is not altogether 
new, for Aristotle, in the fourth book 
of his ‘‘ Politics,’’ 


legislative, 


observes that in 
every polity there are three depart- 
ments. The executive is represented 
by the president; the legislative by 
congress, and the judicial by the 
federal courts. 

We usually think of the duties 
and powers of congress—the senate 
and house of representatives— as be- 
ing purely legislative, but the senate 
has three functions, legislative in the 


1A paper read before S. Mary's School, Concord. 


xxvi—19 
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transaction of its usual and ordinary 
business ; executive, or in the nature 
of executive, when it acts in confirm- 
ing the nominations of federal offi- 
cials sent to it by the president, and 
when it approves treaties; judicial 
when it sits as a court to hear 
and decide a case of impeachment 
brought before it by the house, and 
at such trials the chief justice of the 
supreme court presides over the sen- 
ate, not the 
United States. 
When the house brings a bill of 


vice-president of the 


impeachment, it accuses an official of 
wrongdoing, and proceeds to make 
out a case against him, or to try to, 
and in so far and for the time being 
acts as a public prosecutor, and per 
forms acts more analogous to those 
of the judiciary department than of 
the legislative. 

In a general way it may be said 
that congress makes the laws; the 
and the 
supreme court interprets them when 
they 


president executes them, 


are misunderstood or when 
there are differences of opinion as 
to their meaning, and compels obe- 
dience to them when they are dis- 
regarded. 

Under the Confederation there had 
been no judicial means of enforcing 
treaties or other congressional action, 
because there were no federal courts, 
and the state courts were under no 
obligation, and had but little incli- 
nation, to sustain the then feeble 
After the adoption of the 
constitution a federal judicature was 
necessary to interpret and apply the 
laws passed by congress, and to com- 
pel obedience to them. The state 
not designed and not 
qualified to pass upon questions of 
an international character, such as 


congress. 


courts were 
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matters of admiralty law, and rights 
and wrongs acquired or suffered under 
treaties. 
ent, if 


Obviously it was inexpedi- 
not unwise, to allow a state 
court to settle controversies between 
its own state and another state, or 
between its own citizens and the citi- 
zens of another state. Furthermore, 
each being created and controlled by 
the government of its own state, the 
state courts might fail to rigidly and 
strictly enforce any federal law with 
which their state was not fully in 
sympathy. In any event, the author- 
ity of each state court was coordi- 
nate with, and independent of, all 
the other and 
was always the possibility, if not 
the probability, that they would dif- 
fer from, and perhaps in some cases 
directly refute, each other in their 
several interpretations and applica- 
tions of the constitution and the 
federal statutes, thus rendering the 


state courts, there 


law of the land uncertain and com- 
plex, if not in many instances prac- 
tically nugatory. All 
tions pointed imperatively to a com- 
mon court of last 
The result was our several 
federal courts, substantially as they 
exist to-day. We 


these condi- 


appeal and of 


resort. 


are more par- 
ticularly considering the supreme 
court of the United States, estab- 


lished under Article III of the con- 
stitution, which provides that 

“The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme 
court and such inferior courts as con- 
gress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of 
the supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behav- 
ior, and shall at stated 


times re- 


ceive for their services a compensa- 
not be diminished 


tion which shall 
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during their continuance in office.’ 
(The justices now have the privilege 
of resigning with a pension when 
they are seventy years old, but they 
are not obliged to retire then.) 
‘The judicial power shall extend 
to all cases in law and equity aris- 
ing under this constitution, the laws 
of the United States, 


made, or which shall be made, under 


and treaties 


their authority ; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, 
all 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction; to 
the United 
party; to 


and consuls; to cases of admi- 
controversies to 
States 


troversies 


which 
shall be a con- 


between two or more 


states; between citizens of different 
states; between citizens of the same 
state claiming lands under grants of 
different states; and between a state, 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
states, citizens or subjects.”’ 


‘*In all cases affecting ambassa- 


dors, other and 


consuls, and those in which a state 


public ministers, 
shall be a party, the supreme court 
shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all other cases before mentioned, the 
supreme court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, law and 
fact, with such exceptions and under 


both as to 


such regulations as the congress 
shall make.’’ 

In commenting upon the juris- 
diction of the federal courts over 
controversies between two or more 
states, an eminent French writer 
said, ‘‘In the nations of Europe, 


the courts of justice are only called 
upon to try the 

individuals ; 
court of the States 
summonses sovereign powers— the 
states—to its bar.’’ And John Stu- 
art Mill declared that ‘‘ this substitu- 


controversies of 
but the 
United 


private su- 


preme 
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tion of judicial determination for war 
and diplomacy as the means of set- 
tling disputes between the states is 
the first example of what is now one 
of the most prominent wants of civi- 
lized society, a real International Tri- 
bunal.’’ 
Original jurisdiction in the su- 
preme court is also exclusive juris- 
diction, because it is the court of last 
resort; a case begun there must end 
there, for there is no higher tribunal 
to which it can be appealed or trans- 
ferred. But so peaceful has been the 
tenor of diplomatic life in this coun- 
try that the original jurisdiction of 
the court has never been invoked by 
an ambassador or any other public 
minister, and direct controversies be- 
tween the states are comparatively 
infrequent. It is the appellate juris- 
diction which brings before the su- 
preme court contending suitors from 
district court in 
the country, and from every state in 


every circuit and 
cases where federal questions are in- 
volved. 

Supplementing and confirming all 
these powers conferred by the III 
Article of the Constitution, is Article 
VI, which declares that, 

‘‘This Constitution and the laws 
of the United States which shall be 
made, in pursuance thereof; and all 
Treaties made, or which shall be 
under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the Supreme 
Law of the Land; and the Judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary, notwith- 
standing.’’ 


made, 


The jurisdiction of a court is its 
power to hear and determine a cause, 
but that power can rightfully be 
exercised only for the determination 
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of an actual controversy brought be- 
fore the court in the form, and 
through the channels, prescribed by 
law; and the judicial power of the 
United States extends to only such 
cases or controversies as are specified 
in Article III of the constitution, or 
in some act of congress pursuant 
thereto. These points have been 
illustrated and maintained through- 
out the whole history of the supreme 
court. 

In 1792 Chief Justice Jay and his 
associates declined to execute an act 
of congress because it assigned to 
the circuit courts certain duties not 
of a judicial nature; in 1851 an act 
passed in 1849 was construed upon 
In 1793, Wash- 
ington, who was being greatly em- 


the same principle. 


barrassed by the audacious intrigues 
of the French Minister Genet, upon 
the advice of his cabinet requested 
the opinion of the supreme court 
upon the proper construction of the 
treaty with France; but the court 
declined to answer upon the ground 
that they could not give an opinion 
upon any controversy which had not 
come before them through and by 
legal forms and processes. 

And in cases properly before it, so 
far as the manner of their getting 
there was concerned, the court has 
always disclaimed any power to deter- 
mine questions of a political nature, 
or which involved the exercise of 
executive or legislative discretion, or 
the powers rightfully reserved to the 
states; and the court has uniformly 
held itself to be concluded in all 
purely political matters by the politi- 
cal acts of the executive and legis- 
lative departments. 

Chief Justice Chase said, “ Judicial 
duty is not less fitly performed by 
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declining ungranted jurisdiction than 
in exercising firmly that which the 
constitution and laws confer.’’ 

The case of the United States ; 
Peters, decided in 1809, first brought 
into conflict the judicial power of the 
United States and the legislative and 
executive power of a state resisting 
the of the courts. 
This case was a legacy from the 
of the 
thirty years before. 
court 


process federal 

Confederation, 

The 
circuit court to 
enforce its own judgment in favor of 
the plaintiff in the original action, 
one Olmstead, who was a citizen of 
Connecticut. The state of Pennsyl- 
vania was the real defendant; that 
state under an act of its own legisla- 
ture not only claimed the fund to 
which the controversy related, but 
relying the XI Amendment 
to the Constitution, which provides 
‘‘that the judicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit, in law or in 
equity, 


feeble days 
supreme 


ordered the 


upon 


commenced or prosecuted 
against any of the United States, by 
citizens of another state, or by citi- 
zens or subjects of any foreign 
state ;’’ denied the jurisdiction of the 
federal court and the validity of its 
judgment, and required the governor 
to resist its execution. 

The supreme court said “ The fact 
that a state has an interest in the 
subject-matter of a suit between in- 
dividuals, which it may choose to 
assert, does not oust the courts of 
the United States of jurisdiction ; 
and an act of a state legislature 
cannot determine whether a court of 
the United States has jurisdiction.’’ 
The district court issued its writ as 
ordered by the supreme court. Its 
execution was obstructed an 


by 
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armed force of state militia ordered 
The United 
summoned a Posse 
men, but gave 

The state 
the militia was 
withdrawn, the judgment was peace- 


out by the governor. 
States marshal 
comitatus of 
time for reflection. 
thorities 


2,000 
au- 
yielded, 


fully enforced, and the supremacy of 


the court vindicated, notwithstand- 
ing popular sympathy was aroused 
by the prompt indictment and con- 
viction of the militia for 


unlawful resistance to civil process, 


officers 


although their sentences of fine and 
imprisonment were wisely remitted 
by the president on the ground that 


they had acted under a mistaken 
sense of duty. 
Still more important upon the 


question of jurisdiction was the case 
of Cohens v. Virginia, decided in 
1821, the greatest, perhaps, of those 
great earlier judgments in which 
national supremacy, within the limits 
of the constitution, was maintained 
by the judicial power of the United 
States. It the 
right supreme 


directly involved 
of the 
court, in the exercise of its appel- 


and power 
late jurisdiction, to review and con- 
trol the judgments of the state courts 
in cases arising under the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. 
Cohens fined by the 
courts of Virginia for selling lottery 


had been 
tickets, such sale being contrary to 
the state law, but Cohens claimed it 
was authorized by an act of con- 
gress. The case was appealed to the 
supreme court of the United States, 
the Virginia 
claimed that court had no jurisdic- 


attorney-general of 


tion, and thus the question was 
raised. One passage from the opin- 
ion sets forth with clearness and 
simplicity, but unmistakably and 
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conclusively, the relations of the gen- 
eral government to the states. Chief 
Justice Marshall said, ‘‘ That the 
United States forms, for many, and 
most important purposes, a single 
nation, has not yet been denied. In 
war, we are one people. In making 
peace, we are one people. In all 
commercial relations we are one and 
the same people. In many other 
respects the American people are 
one; and the government which is 
alone capable of controlling and man- 
aging their interests, in all these 
respects, is the government of the 
Union. It is their government, and 
in that character they have no other. 
America has chosen to be in many 
respects, and to purposes, a 
and for all these purposes 
her government is complete; to all 
The 
people have declared, that in the 
exercise of all powers given for these 
It can, then, 


many 
nation ; 


these objects it is competent. 


objects, it is supreme. 


in effecting these objects, legi- 
timately control all individuals or 
governments within the American 


The constitution and laws 
of a state, so far as they are repug- 
nant to the constitution 


territory. 


and laws 
of the United States, are absolutely 
void. states are constituent 
parts of the United States. They 
are members of one great empire— 
for for 
some purposes subordinate. 


These 


some sovereign, 


” 


purposes 


The establishment of the supreme 
court was the crowning marvel of the 
and of 
No other 
conception of any plan of govern- 
ment equals it. 


framers of the constitution 
American statesmanship. 


In its sphere it is 
absolute in authority; from its de- 
cisions there is no appeal; from its 
mandates no escape ; its decree is law. 
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Its dignity and moral influence 
outrank those of any other tribunal 
in the world, and none other has 
such high prerogatives. It can 
annul the statutes of a state when- 
ever they are in intent or effect 
against the civil rights, the con- 
tracts, the currency, or the inter- 
course of the people, and it restricts 
congressional action to constitutional 
bounds. Yet it cannot encroach up- 
on the rights of states, or abridge 
the privilege of local self-govern- 
ment. 

The fathers of the constitution 
were extremely anxious to secure 
the perpetual independence of their 
judiciary, and its history shows that 
they succeeded. Although nomi- 
nated by the president and con- 
firmed by the senate, the judges are 
independent of both, and are re- 
moved from the passions, the prej- 
udices, the temptations, and the 
ambitions that assail and sway the 
other branches of the government, 
or that affect courts in other lands 
where they are dependent on sov- 
ereign power. The justices being 
appointed for life, or during good 
behavior, are free from the uncer- 
tainties of tenure incident to other 
federal offices, aud have nothing to 
fear from political or administrative 
changes; they are answerable only 
to their own consciences, but if they 
abuse their office, or do wrong in it, 
or with it, they can be removed by 
impeachment. 

But what a remarkable certificate 
to the integrity and purity of the 
supreme court of the nation, both as 
men and as judges, is the fact that 
during all the 110 years of its exist- 
ence only one attempt has been made 
to impeach a member of it—Samuel 


Chase, of Maryland, in 1804—and 
that attempt was a failure. 

The appointments of the first 
supreme court,—John Jay, of New 
York, chief justice, and five asso- 
ciate justices, were confirmed Sep- 
tember 26, 1789. The number of 
the court remained at six for eighty 
years, until the act of 1869 increased 
it to nine, the present number. 

The first court convened in New 
York, that city being then the seat 
of the federal government, on Mon- 
day, February 1, 1790, and the 
earlier sessions were held in an up- 
per room in the exchange building. 
During the ten years from 1791 to 
18or the court met in Philadelphia, 
sitting in the south chamber of the 
city hall, at the corner of 5th and 
Market streets. Upon its removal 
to Washington the court sat first in 
what is now the law library of con- 
gress, a basement room on the east 
side of the north wing of the old 
capitol. The supreme court of the 
United States has ‘‘no guards, 
palaces or treasures; no arms but 
truth and wisdom, and no splendor 
but the justice and publicity of its 
judgments.” Since the days of Chief 
Justice Taney the sessions of the 
supreme court have been held in the 
old senate chamber. It is a semi- 
circular room, small but imposing, 
and the associations and traditions 
that gather about it are such as 
attach to no other place. 

Here Webster and Clay contended 
against Calhoun, Hayne, Benton, 
and Wright; and here, on the first 
day of February, 1865, Charles Sum- 
ner moved that John S. Rock, a 
colored man, be admitted to prac- 
tice before this court that less than 
ten years before (but by the lips of 
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a chief justice who had since de- 
ceased), declared in the Dred Scott 
case that the negro was not a citizen 
of the United States and had no 
standing before the courts, even as 
a client. 

The court is in session from each 
October usually until the next July, 
and the presence of six judges is 
required to pronounce a decision. 
The judges sit in a row, behind 
their long desk, upon a platform 
some two feet higher than the floor 
of the chamber, the chief justice in 
the center, with four associates upon 
either hand, the senior, in point of 
service, upon his right.. They wear 
black silk gowns, and are about the 
only non-ecclesiastical body in the 
whole United States who use any 
official dress. Gowns are worn by 
the judges in the federal circuit 
courts, and in the New York state 
courts; also in some of our univer- 
sities academic gowns are worn on 
great occasions. 

In 1801, when Marshall was ap- 
pointed chief justice, the number of 
cases brought before the court was 
only ten, and during the next five 
years the whole number was only 
120,—24 a year. From 1826 to 
1830 the aggregate number was 

58 a year. In _ 1836, 
when Taney succeeded Marshall, 
the number was only 37. In 1850 
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the average was about 70 each year, 
and the court was able to dispose of 
its entire docket in a session of three 
months. Since then the increase 
has been very large. For the five 
years ending with 1880 the number 
of new cases was 1,953, am average 
of 390 a year, and the court now 
is, and for 20 years has_ been, 
over crowded and over worked. At 
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the session ending May 25, 1891, it 
disposed of 617 cases, 470 being the 
largest number ever disposed of at 
any previous term. 

Marshall was on the bench 35 
years; Stanton, an associate justice, 
four days; he was appointed Decem- 
ber 20, and died December 24, 1869. 

There have been eight chief jus- 
tices of the supreme court,—Jay, Rut- 
ledge, Ellsworth, Marshall, Taney, 
Chase, Waite, and Fuller, the pres- 





ent incumbent. Most of them were 
appointed in the prime of life; Taney 
at 59 was the oldest, Jay was only 
50 when he resigned. 

‘The judicial life of Jay, Rutledge, 
and Ellsworth was short, and the 
interest attaching to them as chief 
justices is diminished by admiration 
for them as statesmen and leaders 
of the Revolution. All three were 
appointed. by Washington, and two 
of them, Jay and Ellsworth, were 
sent upon foreign missions while 
holding the office of chief justice. 
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The two grand figures in the 
judiciary of this country are Mar- 
shall and Taney. ‘These two men 
presided over the supreme court for 
sixty-three years, Marshall for 35 
years, from 1801 to 1836; Taney for 
28 years, from 1836 to 1864. 

Marshall was appointed by John 
Adams about a month before the 
inauguration of President Jefferson, 
and it was said he owed his appoint- 
ment to his defense of the admimistra- 
tion in the case of Jonathan Robbins, 
who claimed to be an American citi- 
zen, but the British government de- 
clared he was a deserter, and the 
president ordered him to be turned 
over to them, and he was executed. 

Taney was appointed by Andrew 
Jackson shortly before the accession 
of Van Buren, and it was said his 
appointment was due to his support 
of Jackson in the Bank cases, and 
for removing the government de- 
posits. 

Marshall was a legacy left by the 
defeated Federalists to the victorious 
Republicans of that day; Taney was 
a legacy left by General Jackson to 
the people of the United States. 

Marshall was born on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac in 1755; Taney 
on the Maryland side in 1777. 

Marshall wasa Churchman; Taney 
a Romanist. 

Marshall was assailed by the Re- 
publicans of his day because of his 
acts in connection with the trial of 
Aaron Burr and his decision in the 
case of Marbury v. Madison. Taney 
received like treatment from the Re- 
publicans of his day because of his 
decision in the Dred Scott case, and 
in the Merryman hadeas corpus case. 

With Marshall ended the chief 
justices who had participated in the 
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Revolution. Taney, though born 
during the Revolution, was but 22 
when Washington died. 

Marshall was a jurist of remark- 
able abilities and great attainments. 
In public strong, firm, and cour- 
ageous; at home gentle, tender, and 
affectionate. His wife was a Miss 
Ambler, a belle of Williamsburgh. 
He was her devoted lover every day 
of their forty years of married life, 
and after her death he wrote to a 
friend that ‘‘ with the loss of her I 
lost the solace of my life, yet she 
remains the companion of my retired 
hours, and still occupies my inmost 
heart.’’ One of his descendants 
wrote that the family knew full well 
she would learn from others he was a 
great man,—they told her ‘‘he was 
only a good one.’’ Marshall was a 
devout Churchman, a sincere Chris- 
tian, and all through his manhood 
and declining years never failed to 
nightly say the little prayer, ‘‘ Now 
I lay me,’’ which he, like so many 
of us, learned at his mother’s knee. 

Taney was a man of will and cour- 
age, a thoroughly trained lawyer, a 
classical scholar, and a constant stu- 
dent. The touch of romance in his 
nature is shown by his fondness for 
flowers and his beautiful devotion to 
his mother. He married Miss Key, 
the sister of the author of the ‘‘ Star 
Spangled Banner,’ January 7, 1806, 
and on the anniversary of their wed- 
ding, in 1852, he commenced a letter 
to her from Washington by saying, 
‘‘T cannot, my dearest wife, suffer 
the seventh of January to pass with- 
out renewing to you the pledges of 
love which I made to you forty-six 
years ago, and now pledge to you 
again a love as true and sincere as 
that I offered on the 7th of January, 
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1806.’’ And four years later, upon 
her death, after they had been mar- 
ried half a century, he said in writ- 
ing to a friend, ‘‘I shall meet you 
with a broken heart and a broken 
spirit.’’ 

What a rebuking commentary upon 
the divorce courts, the divorce laws, 
and the divorce seekers of to-day is 
the attitude toward his wife of each 
of these two magnificent men, these 
two chief justices of the supreme 
court of the nation. Marshall, a de- 
voted lover for forty years of married 
life, and after his wife’s death declar- 
ing that she still remained the com- 
panion of his retired hours and still 
occupied his inmost heart. Taney, 
writing his wife that sweet and faith- 
ful love letter upon the forty-sixth 
anniversary of their marriage, and 
after her death, four years later, tell- 
ing his friend that her loss had left 
him with a broken heart and a 
broken spirit. 

Salmon P. Chase succeeded Taney 
as chief justice upon the latter’s 
death in 1864. Chase was a son of 
New Hampshire, born in Cornish. 
In face, figure, and presence he was 
more distinguished than either Mar- 
shall or Taney. He was less of a 
lawyer than Taney, but he brought 
to the bench an amount of learning 
equal to that with which Marshall 
began. When appointed he had 
been for many years engaged in po- 
litical affairs, and it was difficult for 
him to throw off the aspirations and 
love of power which political life 
engenders. During this period his 
legal studies had been laid aside, 
and when he went upon the bench 
he found himself fifteen years be- 
hind his associates in knowledge of 
the decisions, and familiarity with 


the practices, of the courts. To 
repair these deficiencies he applied 
himself to study and research, and 
at the same time performed all the 
duties of his office. This double 
demand upon his strength destroyed 
his health; he was stricken with 
paralysis in 1870, and died May 7, 
1873. His senior associate at that 
time, Nathan Clifford, was also a 
native of this state, born in Rumney. 

As chief justice, Chase presided 





over the senate during the trial of 
the impeachment of Andrew John- 
son. In the case of the state of 
Texas v. White, in which the point 
was raised that Texas had with- 
drawn from the Union and had not 
been rehabilitated, Chase, as chief 
justice, declared that ‘‘the constitu- 
tion in all its provisions looks to an 
indestructible Union, composed of 
indestructible states.” 

Upon the death of Chase, the 
chiet justiceship was first offered to 
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Roscoe Conkling, who declined it, 
and Morrison R. Waite was ap- 
pointed January 21, 1874. Waite 
was a native of Connecticut, and a 
graduate of Yale, but removed to 
Ohio in early manhood and was 
appointed from that state by Grant. 





He was well trained in the ways of 
the law, and of the courts, and 
although his opinions may not con- 
vey the impression of a commanding 
intellect, yet they are clear, vigor- 
ous, and judicial. He was plain in 
manner, but genial and courteous in 
nature; an upright judge and a 
Christian gentleman. 

In the case of one Reynolds, who 
married in Utah, knowing that he 
had a wife living elsewhere, and 
who attempted to justify his con- 
duct by an appeal to Article I of 
the Constitution, which secures civil 
and religious liberty, and thereun- 
der urging in his defense that the 
Mormon church of which he was a 
member, enjoined polygamy, Waite, 


as chief justice said, ‘‘ That while 
marriage was a sacred obligation, it 
was also a civil contract regulated by 
law, lying at the foundation of so- 
ciety, and the source of social rela- 
tions, obligations, and duties, and 
although congress could not pass a 
law prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion, yet it was within the power 
of every civil government to deter- 
mine whether polygamy or mono- 
gamy should be the law of social life 
under its dominion. Those who are 
by religion polygamists cannot com- 
mit a crime and go unpunished for 
that which would make those who 
are not polygamists answerable to 
the criminal courts. Suppose,’’ 
said he, ‘‘that one sincerely believed 
that human sacrifices were a neces- 
sary part of religious worship, could 
it be seriously contended that the 
civil government under which he 
lived could not interfere to prevent 
a sacrifice ?’’ 

Waite died March 23, 1888, and 
was succeeded as chief justice by 
Melville Weston Fuller, who was 
commissioned the 20th of the next 
July, and is still the incumbent. 

Fuller was born in Augusta, Me., 
in 1833; graduated from Bowdoin 
college in 1853; studied law; was 
admitted to the bar in Maine; prac- 
tised there a short time, and removed 
to Chicago in 1856, where he was 
engaged in active practice until his 
elevation to the place he now holds. 

Fuller’s eight associates to-day are 
John Marshall Harlan, appointed 
from Kentucky in 1877; Horace 
Gray, from Massachusetts, in 1881 ; 
David Josiah Brewer, from Kansas, 
in 1889; Henry Billings Brown, 
from Michigan, in 1891; George 
Shiras, Jr., from Pennsylvania, in 
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1892; Edward Douglass White, from 
Louisiana, in 1894; Rufus W. Peck- 
ham, from New York, in 1895; and 
Joseph McKenna, from California, 
in 1897. 

The salary of the chief justice is 
$10,500, and of each of his associates 
$10,000 per year. 

Several women have been admitted 


to practice before the supreme court. 


Belva A. Lockwood, in 1879, was 
the first; Marilla M. Ricker, of 
Dover, N. H., in 1891, was the 


eighth, and I think there have been 
two or three since. 

The temper and tendencies of the 
court change slowly and rarely, be- 
cause vacancies are infrequent, and 
it often represents the political pre- 
dominance of the past rather than 
that of the present. From its estab- 
lishment in 1789 to the death of Mar- 
shall in 1835, it inclined to the ex- 
tension of Federal power and its own 
jurisdiction, because the ruling spirits 
belonged to the old Federalist party, 
although that party fell in 1800, and 
disappeared in 1814. From 1835 to 
1861, when Taney was chief justice, 
the sympathies of the court were 
with the Democratic party, and it 
was disinclined to any further exten- 
sion of either the Federal power or 
During and after the war 
the tendency of the court was again 


its own. 


toward centralization of government. 
The vast powers asserted by congress 
in connection with the war were gen- 
erally sustained by judicial decision ; 
the rights of the states were main- 
tained as against private interests, 
but for a time were less favorably re- 
garded when they seemed to conflict 
with those of the Federal govern- 
ment. But in none of the three 
periods did the court allow private 
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prejudice or political sympathy to 
control its judicial action for party 
purposes. 

The history of the court as a part 
of the history of the government is in 
its decisions; they are the record of 
the work it has accomplished and 
the results it has secured. Many of 
those decisions are not of general or 
public interest, but some of them de- 
note the progress of the rights and 
liberties of the people under our form 
of civil government, and others are 
identified with marked events in the 
history of our country. 

Three leading and famous 
decided before the 


cases 
Mar- 
Dart- 


war were 
Madison, in 1803; the 


bury v. 





mouth College case, in 1819, and the 
Dred Scott case, in 1856. 

Marbury v. Madison involved a 
trial of strength between Marshall, 
as chief justice of the supreme court, 
and Jefferson, as president of the 
United States, as well as a legal 
question of fundamental importance. 
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President Adams had nominated 
Marbury a justice of the peace for 
the District of Columbia. The 
nomination had been confirmed by 
the senate, and the commission was 
duly signed and sealed, but had not 
been delivered to Marbury when Jef- 
ferson came into the presidency, and 
he directed that it be withheld. Mar- 
bury petitioned the supreme court to 
order Madison, the then secretary of 
state, to deliver to him the commis- 
sion. The court declined to issue 
the order on the ground that in pass- 
ing the act under which Marbury 
claimed the court had the right to 
make the order congress had ex- 
ceeded its constitutional powers. 
The legal point and importance of 
the decision is that it was a decla- 
ration, and the first one in that re- 
gard, by the supreme court that it 
had the right and power to declare 
null. and void any act of congress 
passed in violation of the constitu- 
tion, or not within the limit of its 
constitutional powers. In so far as the 
case was a contest between Jeffer- 
son and Marshall, the president was 
defeated, his object being to prevent 
Marbury from becoming a justice of 
the peace, for, although the court 
decided that it could not order Madi- 
son to deliver the commission, it, at 
the same time held that Marbury’s 
nomination being confirmed by the 
senate, and his appointment being 
signed and sealed, duly constituted 
him a justice of the peace in law and 
in fact, and that the delivery of the 
commission was not necessary to con- 
firm him in the office. 

The Dartmouth College case is of 
interest to us, because, if it had not 
been decided as it was, the fame and 
future of old Dartmouth might have 
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been very different, and the state of 
New Hampshire would have been 
responsible therefor. Dartmouth col- 
lege, as a corporation, existed under 
a charter granted by the British 
crown in The charter con- 
ferred upon the trustees the entire 
governing power of the college, in- 
cluding the right to fill all vacancies 
occurring in their own body; it also 
declared that the number of trustees 
should forever be twelve and no more. 
After the Revolution the legislature 
of New Hampshire passed an act to 
amend the charter; to improve and 
enlarge the corporation, and to in- 
crease the number of trustees, giving 
the appointment of the additional num- 
ber to the governor of the state; also 
creating a board of twenty-five over- 
seers, twenty-one of whom were also 


1769. 


to be appointed by the governor, and 
these overseers were to have power 
to inspect and control the most im- 
portant acts of the trustees. The 
effect of all this would have been to 
take the college, its property and 
funds, out of its own hands and place 
it and them in the hands of the state, 
or more immediately in those of the 
The legal controversy 
turned upon the question whether 


governor. 


the charter was a grant of political 
power which the state could resume 
or modify at pleasure, or a contract 
for the and disposition 
of property bestowed in trust for 
charitable educational purposes. 
The supreme court held it to be the 
iatter, that it was a contract, that 
the college was a party to it, and 
that it difference if the 
other original party to it was George 
III instead of the United States, it 
was none the less a contract, and 
that as Section 10, Art. I, of the 


security 


made no 
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constitution declares that ‘‘ No state 
shall make any law impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts,’’ the act of the 
New Hampshire legislature was un- 
constitutional and void, and accord- 
ingly Dartmouth college was saved 
to itself. 

The Dred Scott case was the last 
and longest step in that procession of 
events the end of which began with 
the nomination of Lincoln in 1860, 
and concluded with the fall of Rich- 
mond and the surrender of Lee, and 
on that account its name is probably 
more frequently seen or heard by 
those who are not lawyers than that 
of any other decision of the supreme 
court, although its legal significance, 
if any it ever had, was destroyed 
by the XIIIth, XIVth, and XVth 
amendments to the Constitution, for 
the XIIIth amendment made the 
negro free, the XIVth made him a 
citizen, and the XVth made him a 
voter. This case raised the chief 
question at issue in the presidential 
campaign of 1860, when Lincoln was 
elected the first time, and that ques- 
tion was whether the legal doctrine 
of the case, which opened all our 
territories to slavery and denied to 
colored persons any standing before 
the federal courts, should be main- 
tained as the true construction of 
the Constitution. Four years of 
civil war answered finally and con- 
clusively in the negative. 

Dred Scott was a colored man 
whose ancestors were of pure Afri- 
can blood and had been brought into 
this country and sold as slaves. In 
1834 Scott was himself a slave owned 
by Dr. Emerson, a surgeon in the 
army, and then living in Missouri 
where slavery was at that time law- 
ful. In that year Emerson removed 


to Illinois, stayed there two years, and 
in 1836 went to Fort Snelling and 
stayed there two years. He took 
Scott with him to both places, and 
regarded him as a slave during all 
the four years. Harriet, the colored 
woman who became Scott’s wife, was 
a negro slave owned by a major in 
the army, who in 1835 took her 
to Fort Snelling, above mentioned, 
where he soon sold her to Emerson, 
the owner of Scott. Scott married 
Harriet in 1836, and they remained 
at Fort Snelling until 1838, when 
Emerson took both of them back to 
Missouri, which was still a slave 
holding state, and where he after- 
wards sold Scott, his wife, and two 
little girls to John F. A. Sandford, 
the defendant in the case. 

Sandford restrained Scott, his wife, 
and children of their liberty, im- 
prisoning them, which he had the 
legal right to do if they were slaves. 
But Illinois was a free state, one in 
which slavery was not lawful. Fort 
Snelling was on the west bank of 
the Mississippi river in the then 
territory of upper Louisiana, and 
being north of latitude 36° and 30’, 
and outside the state of Missouri, it 
was in that part of the Louisiana 
purchase which under the Missouri 
Compromise Act congress had de- 
clared should be free soil, and slav- 
ery should not be allowed within its 
bounds. Scott claimed that by be- 
ing taken into Illinois, a free state, 
and by the residence of himself and 
family at Fort Snelling, in free ter- 
ritory, he and they were entitled to 
freedom and the rights of citizenship. 
Accordingly he sued Sandford for 
imprisoning them, and so the case 
was before the courts. The princi- 
pal legal questions were: 








1. Had congress constitutional au- 
thority to exclude slavery from the 
territories of the United States, or in 
other words, Missouri 
Compromise Act was constitutionally 
valid. 

2. Whether a free negro of African 
descent, 


whether the 


ancestors had been 
brought into this country and sold 
as slaves, could be a citizen of the 
United States within the meaning of 
the Constitution, and if yes, whether 
he could sue in the United States 


whose 


courts. 

3. Did the residence of Scott and 
his family in a free state, and a free 
territory, as above stated, entitle him 
and them to freedom ? 

All of these questions the court 
decided in the zegative. 

That is the gist of the famous 
Dred Scott case. 
before mentioned it is no longer of 


For the reasons 


account in the law, but as a factor, 
and a very important and potential 
one, in the anti-slavery agitation, it 
is and always will be a notable fea- 
ture in our history. 

storm of 


The decision 
protest, 
brought upon Taney, who rendered 
it, a flood of adverse criticism. In- 
justice was done him in forcibly de- 
taching from the context of his opin- 
ion the phrase ‘‘that they (the ne- 
groes) had no rights which the white 
bound to respect,”’ 
quoting it as if it were an expres- 
sion of his own individual view on 
that point, when in fact it was only 
a part of his description of the con- 
dition of the colored race in this 
country at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, as he understood 
it to be. Taney had owned slaves 
himself, but he set them all free 
several years before this, therefore 


aroused a and 


man was and 
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we must presume that he did believe 
the negro had some rights the white 
man was bound to respect, for other- 
his action have been 
without reason, because he was not 


wise would 
the man to cater to public sentiment 
by manumitting his slaves, and even 
if he had been, that contention would 
be spoiled by the fact that slavery 
was not then unpopular in Maryland. 
Where the chief justice did err was 
in discussing and attempting to set- 
tle questions that were really politi- 
cal and not judicial. After the court 
had decided that Scott was 
citizen of the 


not a 
United States within 
the meaning of the Constitution, and 
therefore the circuit court, in which 
his suit was commenced, had no ju- 
risdiction, they should have stopped, 
and not indulged in further discus- 
sion that had no legal validity or 
conclusiveness. 

decided since 
the war which we mention to show 
that the supreme court did not allow 
secession to modify the constitutional 


rys e 
There is one case 


after 
into 


as such 
back 


rights of the states 
they had been 
the Union. 


received 


The legislature of Louisiana, on 
March 8, 1869, passed an act grant- 
ing to a corporation chartered by it, 
the exclusive right for twenty-five 
years to maintain stock-yards and 
their appurtenances for inclosing and 
preparing for market cattle intended 
for sale or slaughter within a speci- 
fied territory which included the city 
of New Orleans, and prohibiting all 
other persons from maintaining like 
establishments within that territory 
during that time. The act was 
guarded by proper limitations of the 
prices the company should charge 
for the use of its facilities and re- 
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quired that ample accommodations 
should be provided, and the use of 
them permitted to all who desired it. 

The butchers of the city, many of 
whom claimed that 
this exclusive privilege was an in- 
fringement and 
rights 


were negroes, 
curtailing of their 
Article XIV of the 
the Constitution, 
which provides that ‘‘no state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 


under 
amendments to 


abridge the privileges of citizens,’’ 
and, as we have before noticed, the 
colored man had a citizen 
by virtue of this same amendment. 
The case finally reached the supreme 
court of the United States, and it 
was there held that the charter was 
in the nature of a police regulation 
for the health comfort of the 
people of New Orleans, and a law 
entirely within the power of the state 
legislature to make; 
the were not 
affected by the Constitution or any 
of its amendments. 


become 


and 


it was one of 


‘state rights *’ which 
And continuing 
and confirming this doctrine, Chief 
Justice Fuller said, in Rahren’s case, 
decided in 1890, that ‘‘ The power of 
a state to impose restraints and bur- 
dens upon persons and property, in 
conservation and promotion of the 
public health, good order, and pros- 
perity, is a power originally and 
always belonging to the states, not 
surrendered by them to the general 
government, nor directly restrained 
by the Constitution of the United 
States, and essentially exclusive. 
And this court has uniformly recog- 
nized state legislation, legitimately for 
police purposes, as not, in the sense 
of the Constitution, necessarily in- 
fringing upon any right which has 
been confided, expressly or by impli- 
cation, to the national government.’’ 
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There were three men whose lives 
covered the first century of the su- 
preme court of the United States and 
who had opportunities to observe, 
and were well qualified to judge of, 
its purity and integrity; to estimate 
its worth and power; to discern its 
vital necessity as a component part 
of our government, and to appreciate 
the value and importance of its de- 
cisions in defining and sustaining the 
powers and purposes of that govern- 
ment, and the rights and privileges 
of the people under it. 

The first was the venerable Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, the last sur- 
vivor of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a man who 
knew this government in its infancy, 
and who took an active part in the 
important events of its earlier years. 
And while speaking of Carroll, let 
me say that he, like Taney, was a 
Romanist, and the lives of these two 
illustrious men would seem to refute 
the suggestion one sometimes hears, 
that ‘‘a Romanist does not make a 
good citizen.” That some Romanists 
are poor citizens is not because of 
their religious belief but rather in 
spite of it; they would be much worse 
if they had none, and an environ- 
ment of the same secular conditions 
and circumstances that tend to make 
a Romanist a bad citizen would have 
much the same effect upon a person 
of any other faith. 
Judge Peters, in 


In writing to 
1827, Carroll said, 
‘I consider the supreme court of the 
United States as the strongest guar- 
dian of the powers of congress and 
the rights of the people. As long 
as that court is composed of learned, 
upright, and intrepid judges, the 
Union will be preserved, and the ad- 
ministration of justice will be safe in 
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this extended 
pire.”’ 

The second was Chief Justice 
Taney himself, who declared from 
the bench that “so long as this Con- 
stitution shall endure, this tribunal 
(the supreme court) must exist with 
it, deciding in the peaceful forms of 
judicial procedure the angry and irri- 
tating controversies which in other 
countries would be decided by the 
arbitrament of force.’’ 

The third was John S. Wise, of 
Virginia, one of the strong and able 


and extending em- 


men of a state rich in strong and 
able sons. He had seen the War of 
Rebellion, and came from a section 
that had done as much, or more, 
than any other to aid and abet the 
cause of secession, yet his confidence 
in the supreme court was unshaken, 
his respect for its 

wisdom undiminished. 


and 
In respond- 


integrity 


Fe 


Te oy 
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ing to the toast, ‘‘The American 
Lawyer,’’ at a breakfast given to 
the justices of the supreme court by 
the bar of Philadelphia, September 
15, 1887, Wise referred to the New 
Orleans case, above mentioned, and 
said : 

‘‘We owe more to the American 
lawyer than to the American soldier, 
for not all the victories of Grant, or 
all the marches of Sherman, did as 
much to bulwark this people with 
the blessings of constitutional liberty 
as that decision of the supreme court 
declaring what of our ancient liber- 
ties remained. When the war had 
ceased, and the victor stood above his 
vanquished foe, the supreme court 
of this nation declared in this great 
decision that that victory was not 
an annihilation of state sovereignty, 
but a just interpretation of Federal 


” 


power. 
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By Fred Lewis Pattee. 


Brave-hearted little flower, 

That comes when heavens lower 
And nights are cold, 

When sullen tempests blow, 

And winter-sodden snow 


Is on the wold. 
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The treasures of the year 
To me are not so dear 

As one sweet spray, 
Plucked in the leafless wood, 
In shivering solitude, 

This April day. 


Why tempt the winter blast 
His sullen rage to cast 
Upon thy bower, 
When June will soon be here 
With birds and summer cheer, 
Impatient flower ? 


Thy sweets will all be fled 

And all thy beauties dead 
Before the May ; 

Forgotten wilt thou be 

When meadow, field, and tree 
Are bright and gay. 


Ah, earliest of the spring, 

You come glad news to bring 
Of brighter sky ; 

The winter-weary bee 

Finds his first sweets with thee, 
And so do I. 


What though the gale is cold 
That drives adown the wold 
And o’er the lea, 
The winter-tattered leaf,— 
I know its day is brief, 
’Tis sweet of thee. 


And even so would I 

Dead and forgotten lie 
Through all the year, 

If on some dreary day 

I might but cheer away 
One bitter tear. 


ASF. 
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YOUNG POET. 


By Lona Bertell Mitchell. 


ACONIA, N. H., can be justly 
proud, not only of its beauti- 
ful scenery, its lovely lake, 
and fine residences, but also 

of being the birthplace of one who 

has already taken a place in the lit- 
erary world as a poet of great promise 





and a story-writer of no mean ability. 

Adelbert Clark was born in La- 
conia, February 27, 1870, where he 
spent a greater part of his life. He 
received his early education at the 
village at Lakeport and it 
was here that his thirst after books 
first became apparent. Ever of a 
studious nature and unlike most lads 
of his age, he cared more for his 


school 


studies and books than of the games 
and out-door amusements common to 
childhood. His school days were 
over at the early age of fourteen, but 
his education did not end there, how- 
ever, for he gave much of his spare 
time to the perusal of standard works, 
both prose and poetry. 

From boyhood Mr. Clark has been 
a close student of erudite authors, a 
dreamer, an idealist. At first he 
wrote only for practice and his own 
amusement; stories and poems were 
composed only to be consigned to 
the 
should see or other tongues criticise. 
About four years ago, however, he 
submitted one of his poems to the 
Waverly magazine of Boston, which 
they accepted. Since then, he has 
written many verses for that periodi- 
cal. His poems are especially noted, 


wastebasket before other eyes 


not only for the beautiful thoughts 
expressed in them, but for the way 
they are expressed. He, like our 
beloved Longfellow, makes great use 
of similes and metaphors. Mr. 


Clark’s poems are all of a serious na- 





ture; itis said that he never wrote but 
one comical piece in his life, and that 
was done wholly on a wager. Among 
some of his best verses, and of which 
he has a right to be proud are, ‘‘ The 
Green Pitcher,” a little poem of great 
beauty, ‘‘Cinnamon Roses,’’ ‘‘At 
Twilight,’’ ‘‘The Chinese Vase,”’ 
and ‘‘ Blue Swamp Lilies,’ also a 
few Egyptian poems entitled, “ Isodel 
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the Egyptian Lily,’’ ‘‘An Evening 
on the Nile,” “The Death of Afelea,” 
and ‘‘A Lily from Charmian’s Bier.’’ 
According to his ability Mr. Clark 
has had great success as a writer. 
He has contributed for Godey’s mag- 
azine, the J/idland Monthly, the 
Army and Navy Journal, the Phil- 
adelphia Times, the Saturday Globe, 
the Manchester 
others. 


Union, and many 
For a year he has written 
for the News and Critic, a Waconia 
local paper. 

His 


possessing 


short stories are excellent, 
good 
characters, and 
‘* Little Forgetmenot,’’ 
lage Pastor’s Daughter,’’ 
than Forsaken’’ are three of his best 


productions in prose. 


plots, interesting 


fine descriptions. 


‘*“The Vil- 
and ‘* More 


The first story 
mentioned is a very pathetic one. 
The simple life of Forgetmenot, the 
little rustic maiden, whose home was 
in the northern part of the old Gran- 
ite state; the love and apparent de- 
sertion of Basil, the wealthy young 
New Yorker; the and 
waiting of Forgetmenot for his re- 


watching 


turn to claim her as his promised 
bride; her death, and Basil's coming 
at last, only to find the cabin deserted 
and the wild flowers growing o’er the 
grave of the little maid who had loved 
him so well; his terrible grief, and 
lastly his death are all simply, yet 
touchingly, told. And this is only 
one of many bright, interesting stories 
from the pen of this gifted young 
man. 

Rev. Amos B. Russell, of Laconia, 
a learned and well-read gentleman, 
and one who has himself written to 
quite an extent for the press, com- 
posed the following lines as a fitting 
tribute to the genius of our young 
poet. 
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A NEW POET. 


Another poet steps upon the stage, 

A child of promise, now a youth in age, 

Though yet a fledgling, still in point of time, 

His measured lines are something more than 
rhyme. 

As he is midway up the hill of fame, 

In honor men already speak his name ; 

He has already written clever verse, 

More noted bards at times have written worse ; 

Whoever reads his ‘‘ Knight of Silver Mail” 

Will hardly dare his genius to assail. 

His *‘ Lines on Autumn,” vigorous and strong, 

Are gold and crimson woven into song; 

Should other nightingales soar high and sing, 

He may continue longer on the wing ; 

He’s no stylish glow worm with his spark, 

A something dimly shining in the dark ; 

While other stars will set at dead of night, 

His rays will twinkle in the morning light, 

His orbit may elude the prophet’s ken, 

Yet later will be written with a pen. 

May no dark veil his honored name enshroud, 

And then of him his peers may well be proud; 

Sing on sweet songster like the morning lark. 

This is our tribute to Adelbert Clark. 


A few years ago Mr. Clark began 
to collect autographs until now he 
has the largest and finest collection 
in New England, comprising the 
names of celebrated poets, authors, 
statesmen, musicians, navy and army 
officers, actors, illustrators, presi- 
dents of the United States, and many 
others. He has just reason to be 
proud of such a fine collection of 
illustrious names. A short time since 
he was presented with an old war 
relic, which he prizes very highly, a 
sword from Bunker Hill. The fol- 
lowing is a clipping from the News 
and Critic, in regard to it: 


“‘Adelbert Clark, Laconia’s young poet, was 
presented a few days ago with a relic, a sword 
from Bunker hill, by an admirer of his work, 
which was seen in the Cri/ic. The sword was 
owned by a brave lieutenant and has been 
handed down from generation to generation. 
The scabbard is worn and shabby, and the 
blade is tarnished and shows deep scars re- 
ceived in the combat.”’ 


What is more beautiful in life than 
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to see a soul in heart-touch with those 
whom misfortune seems to be tramp- 
ling into the dust? Mr. Clark is 
continually showing his Christian 
spirit by acts of kindness to his fel- 
lowmen, and at the same time lives 
up to that portion of the Bible which 
says, ‘‘ Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.’’ He 
has won the love of many a family 
in Lakeport and Laconia on account 
of his generous gifts to them which 
drove away the wolf of want from 
their door. They love him and will 
never forget him. 

While our boys of Company K 
were at Chickamauga, he was look- 
ing towards them with deep interest, 
and when he heard that several of 
them were ill with that dreadful dis- 
ease, typhoid fever, it touched the 
tender cord of sympathy within him. 
So night and day he worked steadily 
with his pen, weaving rhymes and pub- 
lishing them in booklet form to sell 
among Company K’s many friends, to 
secure a little fund for the relief of the 
sick ones. The booklet sold for fif- 
teen cents, and met with great suc- 
cess, and in two weeks’ time the ex- 
penses.were paid for publication, and 
$25 was sent to the boys in care of 
Captain Sanborn, but owing to his 
illness at the time, the money was 
placed in the hands of Lieutenant 
Foss. 

Here is a tribute of praise which 
appeared in the News and Critic, by 
its editor, when they learned of Mr. 
Clark’s generous gift: 


“*Monday morning Adelbert Clark, the Lake- 
port poet, took $25, the profits from the sale of 
his poems, and mailed it to Company K, for the 
benefit of its sick members. The Cri/ic has 
yet to hear of a more timely piece of patriotic 
enterprise than this. Mr. Clark has no rela- 


tives in the camp, and therefore his praise- 
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worthy deed is unlike that kindred interest 
that causes the mothers and the wives and 
sisters, the fathers and brothers to send pres- 
ents to their children, their brothers. His is 
only that of a man filled with love and admira- 
tion for the boys of Company K, and the spirit 
that inspired them to leave fair Laconia and go 
into camp in that sultry Southern clime, there 
to be ready to fight their country’s battles. 
Mr. Clark has accomplished much in this effort 
of his. His means are limited, he is but yeta 
student in the great achievements of men, still 
the deed is measured by the spirit that inspired 
him in his work. His candle may be small 
and yet ‘ How far that little candle throws its 
light!’ says the poet, ‘So shines a good deed 
in this world of ours.’”’ 


Here is also a letter from Lieuten- 
ant Foss after receiving the amount 
from the young poet : 


“Camp GEO. H. THoMAs, Ga. 
“ist Regiment, N. H. V. Inf., 
“August 28, 1898. 

““Mr. ADELBERT CLARK, 

‘* DEAR S1R.—Your generous and timely gift 
of $25 for the use and relief of the sick of Com- 
pany K is at hand (many thanks) and will 
prove a blessing to our many sick members 
who are suffering not a little for some of the 
simple necessities so indispensable to their 
comfort and relief, such as milk, eggs, oranges, 
and a few canned delicacies, which, up to date, 
have not been furnished by the government. 
Owing to the fact that we have no company 
fund, we have been unable to procure such 
articles, but now your generous gift has ar- 
rived, our conditions are reversed, and the 
sick can enjoy many of the above-mentioned 
luxuries. 

“‘And I take this opportunity to extend to you 
the heartfelt thanks of every member of the 
company and assure you that we will ever hold 
you in grateful remembrance as the truly noble 
young friend who has contributed more than 
any other one person to the relief of the sick 
members of Company K. 

““Gratefully yours, 
**R.S. Foss, 
“* Lieut. Co. K, rst N. H. Vol.” 


Mr. Clark has a few of the booklets 
on hand. Should any one care for 
one, his address is Lakeport. 

Mr. Clark's pleasant disposition 
and pleasing ways win him hosts 
of friends, and a lasting friendship 
exists between him and the officers 
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of Company K. 
came that 


When the 
death had entered the 
camp and taken away one of their 
beloved lieutenants, Mr. Clark, wish- 
ing to show forth in some degree the 
sorrow and heartfelt sympathy which 
he felt, wrote a few verses in mem- 
ory of the departed soldier. Then 
later, as one by one three more of 
their number laid down life’s cares 
and crossed the dark river of death, 
he felt that he must write in memory 
of them also. 


news 


And so he did, ten- 
der, loving verses in commemoration 
of those men who had given their 
lives for their country’s sake. 


THE 
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Mr. Clark is a great lover of nature ; 
every leaf and flower, each bird and 
golden sunset is to him a symbol of 
all that is beautiful, and in it he sees 
the hand of God. He lives not 
wholly for himself alone, he lives to 
help others, and his daily life and 
habits are, 
proach. 


above re- 
May the years of his life 
be many, all well-filled with golden 
deeds, 


altogether, 


success, and honored fame. 
That when at last his days are all 
numbered and he departs this life, 
he may hear the Master say, ‘‘ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant, 


enter into the joy of thy Lord.’’ 


MONTH OF MAY. 


By Adelbert Clark. 


Deserted in the lonely hills 
The house is old and gray, 

Its chimneys once so tall and strong, 
Are tumbling to decay. 

But spinning by the low front-door, 
I hear sweet Iva say— 

‘* The fairest time of all the year 
Is still the month of May.’’ 


I seem to hear the silver laugh 
Come bubbling from her throat, 
And the songs she sung at eventide 
Among the lilies float. 

And in the darkness of the night 
I dream I hear her say— 

‘* The fairest time of all the year 
Is still the month of May.’’ 


Beside the winding amber brook 
That babbles to the sea, 

They laid her in the long ago 
Beneath an apple-tree. 

Yet spinning by the low front-door, 
Methinks I hear her say— 

‘* The fairest time of all the year 
Is still the month of May.”’ 











“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT.’ 


By Adelbert Clark. 


T is seldom anyone ever goes to 
the Crawfords without giving 
Jack a call at his rustic little 
home, nestling close to the 

base of one of the great mountains, 





surrounded by trees and wild flowers. 

More than thirty years have rolled 
into eternity since he came to the 
Crawfords and took up his hermit 
life among the lonely wooded hills 
where he seldom sees anyone save 
during the hot summer months when 
the city folks crowd to the mountains 
away from the burning wrath of the 
sun that pours down its intense heat 
on the brick and stone pavements, 
that seems to burn into the very life 
of man itself. 

Long ago he had grown weary of 
all the beauty and charm this world 
could give, so he sought out this 
lonely life among the wooded peaks 
of the White Mountains, where he 
is waiting patiently for the boom of 


death. Many have sought him, ask- 
ing for the story of his life, and up to 
the year 1891 he had made no reply. 

One bright summer day in the year 
I have already mentioned, a man, 
James Mitchell by name, found him- 
self seated in Jack’s humble little 
home listening to a brief sketch of 
his sad and sorrowful life. 

His parents died when he was only 
twelve years of age, leaving him to 
Re- 
member he was very young and very 
romantic, and like thousands of boys 
at his 


battle the storms of life alone. 


age his head was filled with 


many curious ideas. The greatest 


desire of his heart was to be a sea- 
man, so his whole ambition was to 
go to sea. 
the search of 
employment, but found it not. One 
day, weary, faint, and nearly heart- 
broken, he sat down in a doorway to 


For weeks he went about 


docks in London in 


cry, when his heart’s angel came to 
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him, a little child, who was lost in 
that great city. The sweet little 
face of the frightened child, from the 
day she came into his life up to this 
day, has never been blurred from his 
memory, and never can be, until God 
bids his life in this world to cease, 
until his lips are mute, and ears are 
deaf for all eternity, for she became 
the center of his heart. They were 
firm friends at once, so together they 
set out hand in hand, for he was de- 
termined to find her parents. For 
days they walked the streets weary 
last the little 
girl’s parents were found, and while 
clasped in 


and foot-sore, but at 


her father’s arms she 


breathed Jack’s little story which 
went straight to the heart of the 


kind parent, who as luck would have 
it, was a sea captain. 

He promised 
him with 
friend, and he 


Jack he would take 


him and always be his 
was as good as his 
word. He had lived with the cap- 
tain several years and had been on 
many voyages with him, when, one 
day, the captain came home with the 
news that he was to go on a voyage 
coast of Africa to 


lon, and Jack was to go with 


around the Cey- 
him. 
At first the leave-taking was hard 
to bear, but Jack and the captain 
laughed it away as they unclasped 
the clinging arms. 

‘* Little Mary, we will soon be at 
home again. You 


whispered her father. 


must be brave, 
my little girl!” 
Oh, how many times he thought of 
those words in the dark, dark days 
that him, like a 
yawning gulf, unseen. 


lay before great 

On the morning that the We/son set 
her sail seaward not a cloud was to 
All was warmth and sun- 


The little 


be seen. 


shine. ripples of the 
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mighty deep lapped the sides of the 
huge ship like the sound of little, 
silver, tinkling bells. The dock was 
crowded with friends who had come 
to wave a last good-by, forever, 
though, of course, they knew it not. 

Jack leaned over the railing and 
watched little Mary until his eyes 
were blurred with tears, and her lit- 
tle, slender form was lost in the dis- 
tance. Then he went below and did 
not appear on deck again until the 
next day. He found the sailors rude 
and rough, but he soon became ac- 
quainted with them, and in a short 
time found himself quite at home, 
though it was several days before 
he entirely recovered from his home- 
sickness. 

The sea had been calm until they 
rounded the Cape and well past 
Madagascar, and was headed toward 
Ceylon. When far in the northeast 
the sky was leaden with inky clouds, 
and now and then came the hoarse 
muttering of thunder followed by 
sharp flashes of lightning. Nearer 
and nearer it came and louder rolled 
the thunder. Soon the storm broke 
upon them in all its fury, as if the 
imps of hades were set free. Three 
days and three nights the rain dashed 
in blinding sheets and the sea roared 
and beat against the poor ship like 
hounds at the throat of a hunted 
deer, and on the night of the third 
day, shortly after midnight, the ship 
on a island, 
miles away from the mainland, and 


was wrecked lonely 
only fifteen men out of the forty- 
two were saved, among whom were 
the captain and Jack. The island 
on which they were wrecked was 
scarcely a mile in length, but they 
found a spring. 

Nineteen months elapsed, and out 
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of the fifteen men only four were 
alive. The others died of fever or 
starvation. They ate whatever they 
came across, a snail, snake, or a 
crab, for nothing came amiss. Their 
eyes became bloodshot, their cheeks 
hollow, and those who could, wan- 
dered about the island in search of 
food, which they equally shared 
among the others. And thus time 
went by, still hope had not died 
within. But at last the rainy season 
set in and death spared only two, 
the captain and Jack, and one day 
the captain called him to his side : 

** Jack,’’ he said, “it is all up with 
me, I am going, good-by. My time 
is short; I have tried to stick it out 
as well as I could, but it is all up. 
Give me your hand, lad. One more 
shake, for something tells me you 
will be free. You will see my wife 
and little Mary once more. Oh, how 
I wish I could see them! Good-by, 
my lad.’ 

A slight struggle in the last con- 
vulsion of the death agony, and it 
was all over. Jack’s best and truest 
friend was dead, and he was left 
alone. He hollowed a grave near 
the beach with his hands, placed 
the form he loved better than his 
own life, within, and kissed the pale, 
wan brow; then he placed a hand- 
kerchief over the face and hid him 
away from the world forever. Jack 
heaped a pile of rocks over his grave 
and made a cross of wood to mark 
the resting place of the beloved 
captain. 

A week passed ’mid the roar of a 
mighty storm, but when it cleared 
away he went out of doors, for the 
sun was shining brightly, just as it 
did on that morn months before, 
when they left home with little Mary 


and her mother bidding them good- 
by on the dock in the harbor of Lon- 
don. Heavens of glory! could his 
eyes be deceiving him? His signal 
had been seen and a vessel was 
making for the shore. Suddenly it 
stopped and let down a boat. Yes, 
they were coming for him. He ran 
down the beach laughing and danc- 
ing with delight, but just before he 
left the island he went to the cap- 
tain’s grave and kissed the bare, 
black rocks. Some may think it 
was foolish. but he loved him so! 

The vessel took him back to the 
Cape, and from there he found a ship 
bound for London. He took it, and 
a few weeks later he reached home, 
but Mary and her mother were not 
there. The mother had died and 
Mary had gone to the workhouse, 
but he soon found her to his great 
joy, and amid their tears he told her 
his story and his life on that lonely 
island. 

Time went by and they were very 
happy together. The owners of the 
Nelson heard his story and paid him 
his wages back from the time when 
he left the harbor months before. 

But this was not the end of Jack’s 
life on the high seas. For, after a 
time, he went to sea again, after 
placing Mary in a _ boarding-school 
for a year. On his return it was well 
calculated that they were to be mar- 


ried. Many were the beautiful pres- 


ents he had bought her while in Cal- 
cutta and other foreign ports. He 
had received many letters from her, 
but after a time they ceased to come. 
So when he once more reached Lon- 
don, he hastened to the school in 
search for her, when pitying friends 
told him the dreadful truth which 
has changed his whole life, and made 
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him a hermit, praying always to God 
for the boon of death. Mary, his lit- 
tle queen, his heart’s idol, was dead. 

Dead! oh, how much 
there is in that little word. 
heart-break, a life the 
blackness of grim Yet, 
there are people in this world who 
go hand in hand with sorrow, who 
have held the hand of death upon 
their hearts and have made no moan. 
These know how to bear the burden 


meaning 
It means 
of sorrow, 
despair. 


of their grief; but when the grim 
destroyer lays his cold touch upon 
the hearts of the young, and those to 
whom young hearts cling, none but 
God can know the bitterness of it. 
Mary’s death was a great blow to 
poor Jack, from which he never re- 
covered. All the shining silks and 
laces and costly jewels he had bought 
her were brushed aside, and he left 
his home in London forever, never to 
return. He cared not what became 
of himself. 
gers. 


He has faced many dan- 
He was in the Crimean War 
and fought on both land and sea, but 
yet his life was spared. He also 
went to India when a call came for 
volunteers to fight the mutineers. In 
those fierce battles he received many 
scars, but the deepest one was in his 
heart. 

Later he came to America and 
found his way up among the White 


o 


But how he ever came 
to get there I have not been able to 
learn, though it has been rumored 
that he was sent there by the rail- 
road company by whom he was em- 
ployed. The entrance to his home 
is at the gateway of the notch. A 
large sign which reads as follows, 
points out the way: ‘‘ The House 
That Jack Built.’’ 

A plank walk leads the way 
through the giant trees that form 
a beautiful arch of living green, 
through which the sunbeams softly 
filter, and where the song-birds pour 
forth their melody the live-long day, 
fluttering down and around the old 
man as if they loved him and wished 
to bring a little sunshine into his sad 
and lonely life. He sits before his 
little home and makes canes with 
twisted branches and dainty little 
baskets of sweet grass. He is al- 
ways glad to welcome visitors and is 
very pleasant. I first learned of him 
through a friend of mine and have 
never regretted that I made him a 
visit last summer, though I never 
think of him but what a tinge of 
sadness creeps through my whole 
being. A soul, which God has 
made, shut out from the world for- 
ever, forlorn, and heart-broken. To 
me, it is more sorrowful than any 
language can express. 


Mountains. 














EX.-GOV. FREDERICK SMYTH. 


Ex.-Gov. Frederick Smyth died April 22, at his winter home in Hamilton, 
Bermuda. He was born in Candia, March 9, 1819, and his early years were spent 
on his father’s farm. His education was received in the common schools of his 
native town, supplemented by a short course at Phillips Andover academy, and 
with a view to pursuing a college course he taught school several winters. Cir- 
cumstances, however, induced him to relinquish his plan, and after working for a 
while in a store at Candia, he went to Manchester and entered the employ of 
George Porter, who carried on a general merchandise business on Elm street, sub- 
sequently becoming a partner. 

This connection lasted until 1849, when his long official career began. In 
that year he was elected city clerk, and so popular was he in this capacity that he 
was reelected the following year, although two thirds of the members of the city 
government were opposed to him politically. In 1851 he was again chosen to the 
same office. His service as city clerk was followed by three terms as mayor of 
Manchester, being elected in 1852, and reélected in 1853 and 1854. Among the 
measures advocated by him while mayor was the establishment of a free library. 
His recommendation of a public library was somewhat in advance of popular sen- 
timent, the city government being composed of men who had little faith in the 
value or necessity of literary culture, but the plan was finally carried out, and the 
library is an enduring monument to the name of Mayor Smyth. 

After the close of his term of office he was appointed chairman of the com- 
mission to locate and build the Industrial school. This institution was very unpopu- 
lar at the time, but he was its staunch advocate, and has lived to see his views 
vindicated. 

He was early a Whig, and always since a Republican in politics. In 1857-'58, 
Mr. Smyth was a member of the legislature from Ward 3. About the same time 
he was elected treasurer of the New Hampshire Agricultural society, holding the 
position for ten years. He was also a director in the United States Agricultural 
society, and was manager of the three great fairs held at Richmond, Chicago, and 
St. Louis. He was also vice-president of the American Pomological society. In 
1861 he was appointed one of the agents on the part of the United States to 
attend the international exhibition at London, where he was chosen a juror. It 
was mainly through his efforts that the exhibits there of the Langdon mills and 
the Manchester Print Works were recognized and received medals. 


After returning home he devoted his time to the banks with which he was con- 
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nected and taking active part in the measures calculated to strengthen faith in the 
national administration. He went to the front after the battles of Gettysburg and 
the Wilderness, and gave efficient aid in caring for the sick and wounded. In the 
same year he was for the fourth time elected mayor of Manchester, and practi- 
cally without opposition. ‘The following year (1865) he was chosen governor of 
the state by a majority of more than 6,000, at the time, that being the highest 
given to any candidate for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The state debt, which heretofore had seldom exceeded a few thousand dollars, 
had risen to millions, and loans had to be made in competition with other states 
and with the national government. State bonds were hard to sell at any price, 
but notwithstanding these difficulties, within three months after his inauguration, 
Governor Smyth had raised over a million dollars, largely through personal solici- 
tation and mostly from the Manchester banks, and the result was that the credit 
of the state was firmly established. 

In 1866 he was reélected governor by a handsome majority. During his first 
term as governor he was made one of the corporate trustees of the national homes 
for invalid soldiers, and served with General Grant, Jay Gould, General Butler, 
and others on the committee whose duty it was to arrange the details. During 
his second term the first steps were taken toward the foundation of a state agricul- 
tural college, a measure which he warmly advocated. He had been treasurer of 
the college for twenty-five years. He also urged the restocking of the streams of 
the state with fish, a purpose which more recent legislative action has carried into 
ettect. 

In 1866 he was chosen by congress one of the managers of the military homes, 
and was later made vice-president of the board. In 1872 he was a delegate-at- 
large to the Republican national convention. President Hayes appointed Gover- 
nor Smyth honorary commissioner to the International Exposition at Paris in 1878, 
and while abroad he visited many European countries. He was trustee of the 
New England Conservatory of Music in Boston, in which he founded a scholar- 
ship. Dartmouth college conferred upen him the degree of A. M. in 1866. 

Besides his numerous other financial interests, Governor Smyth was president 
and one of the heaviest stockholders of the Concord & Montreal railroad. Gen- 
erous and benevolent in a high degree, he gave cheerfully of his abundance, and 
his public charities have been large. He succeeded the late George W. Nesmith 
as president of the New Hampshire Orphans’ Home at Franklin. He was presi- 
dent of the Franklin-street Congregational society in Manchester for nineteen 
years, resigning that position in 1894, and was a member of that church, taking 
deep interest in its work. 

Governor Smyth was twice married; in 1844 to Miss Emily Lane, daughter of 
John Lane of Candia. Mrs. Smyth died in 1884, and the following year, while in 
Scotland, he married Miss Marion Hamilton Cossar, a Manchester lady visiting 
there. 

Nearly five years ago, Mr. Smyth sustained a paralytic shock, which somewhat 
incapacitated him for active duties. Attended by his devoted wife, he passed the 
time alternately at his beautiful home at The Willows, in Manchester, and at 
Bermuda. 
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COL. CHARLES A. SINCLAIR. 


Col. Charles A. Sinclair, of Brookline, well known in political and business life, 
died April 22, at his residence in Brookline, Mass. He was born in Bethlehem, 
N. H., August 21, 1848, and was the son of John G. Sinclair, who was for twenty-five 
years the leader of the Granite State Democracy. He fitted for Dartmouth at 
Phillips Exeter academy, and upon leaving college entered upon the study of law 
in the office of the Hon. Harry Bingham at Littleton. Finding the law uncon- 
genial, he engaged in business until his removal to Portsmouth. He was an 
ardent Democrat, representing his town in both branches of the legislature, and in 
1891 his party honored him as their nominee for United States senator. He 
served on Governor Weston’s staff with the rank of colonel, during 1871 and 1872. 

Col. Sinclair was a man of many enterprises. For many years he was actively 
interested in the hotel business in Boston, and was a director, and subsequently 
president of the Boston & Maine railroad. He was represented in many corpor- 
ate interests in all parts of the country, and was a 32d degree Mason. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, the daughter of the Hon. Frank Jones of Portsmouth, and four 
daughters. 

AMOS BROWN. 


Amos Brown, of Seattle, who died recently in San Francisco, was a native of 
Bristol, having been born there June 29, 1832. In 1885 Mr. Brown retired from 
active business and became a successful speculator in real estate. He leaves a 
family of five children, one of whom is a prominent lawyer in Seattle. 


CAPT. A. W. BARTLETT. 


Capt. A. W. Bartlett, a prominent lawyer and a brave military officer, who 
died at his home in Pittsfield, recently, was born in Epping, August 29, 1839, and 
was the son of Richard and Caroline O. (Williams) Bartlett. He attained his 
education in the public schools of his towa, and in 1860 began teaching in the 
West, at the same time studying for his chosen profession, the law. He was a 
ready speaker, and while in the West took an active part in the exciting political 
campaign of 1860, in behalf of Abraham Lincoln, and gained a favorable reputa- 
tion as an eloquent campaign speaker. 

In 1862 he enlisted as drummer boy in Co. F, 12th N. H. Volunteers, but prov- 
ing his ability for a higher position, he was soon detailed as company clerk, rising to 
the rank of sergeant-major of his regiment. March 3, 1864, he was made second 
lieutenant of Co. G, later promoted to first lieutenant, and finally was commis- 
sioned as captain of the same company. He fought with conspicuous gallantry 
in the terrible battles of Chancellorsville, Swift Creek, and many others. 

After only three weeks of instruction, he was selected by General Wister as 
chief signal officer of the James. He was given charge of the transmission and 
observation station on the Bermuda front, known as Butter’s or Cobb’s tower, 
and later was given charge of Crow’s Nest tower near Dutch Gap, where, at one 
time, for several hours he was under fire of the enemy’s guns, and the terrible 
storm of shot and shell hurled at him is evidenced by the fact that hardly a por- 
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tion of the original structure remained that was not shattered by flying pieces of 
shell. 

He served as judge-advocate on General Wister’s staff, and was recommended 
by that officer for past judge-advocate, with the rank of lieutenant, but preferred 
the position of signal officer, which he held, until, by reason of sickness and meri- 
torious services, he was granted a furlough. Failing to regain his health when 
his leave of absence expired, he resigned his position. After his return to health 
he began the practice of law, and has been well-known at the bar of Hillsborough 
and Merrimack counties as an able and honorable advocate. He was a charter 
member of the G. A. R. post of Pittsfield, and his services were often in demand 
as Memorial Day orator, until failing health obliged him to give up public speak- 
ing. He was a versatile and graphic writer, and was the author of the history of 
his regiment. 

As a citizen, friend, and counselor he was universally respected, and his death 
called forth many expressions of sorrow from a large circle of friends. He is sur- 
vived by one son, Richard Bartlett. 


EDWARD WINSLOW CROSS. 


April 23, just as the Sabbath was ushered in, with every premonition of a bright 
and beautiful day, the spirit of Edward Winslow Cross, the beloved son of Judge 
and Mrs. David Cross, passed from its casket of clay and entered into immortal- 
ity. At his deathbed were present the members of his family, whom he recognized, 
and to whom he spoke words of endearment and farewell, “God bless you all,” 
being almost the final syllables that fell from his lips. His brother had not been 
permitted to see him during his illness, so that the parting with him was a greet- 
ing as well as a good-by. The end came peacefully and beautifully, and the 
remembrances of it, although full of pain, are brightened by the knowledge that 
the loved one realized his condition, was not wandering in his mind, had faith 
in the life hereafter, tenderly spoke to the different members of his family and 
sought to lighten the shadow of the.approaching bereavement. 

The announcement of the sad tidings of the death of this highly cultured 
young man bears with it profound sorrow and deep regret to a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances. Possessed of a disposition which was the reflection 
of a sunny and genial nature, he won friends wherever he went. He was an 
ardent admirer of Nature, being an entomologist of rare and skilful ability, and it 
was one of his greatest pleasures to be in the fields, or in the roads, or grass- 
grown ways, day after day, seeking and gathering moths, which he took intense 
pride in studying. His passionate love for Nature and her wealth of insect life 
never ceased, and he was the possessor of one of the finest collections of geome- 
tride in this country. In fact, it is authoritatively stated, that the only collection 
of this kind that eclipses the one he leaves is owned by Dr. G. Hultz of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He began to collect moths when a student at the high school, and he pur- 
sued it for years with intense enthusiasm, and became known as an authority in 
certain lines. He had written articles for the Entomological News of Philadel- 
phia and the Canadian Entomologist. He lately became a member of the Agas- 
siz Entomological society of Cambridge. 
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Adept as he was in this science, he was also making brilliant progress in the 
study of law, which he had chosen as a life vocation. He labored uatiringly and 
zealously over his books, and his talents and studious habits gave promise of a 
brilliant future in his preferred profession. With him the study of law seemed to 
be hereditary, and he entered upon the work with zeal, perseverance, and deter- 
mination. Judge Cross was very desirous that one of his sons should become a 
lawyer, and it was a loyalty to this wish and a devotion to his father’s hope that 
directed Mr. Cross’s choice of a profession. He was the youngest son, born 
in Manchester, educated there, a student at Phillips Andover academy for a 
year, where he took a preparatory course, after which he entered Amherst col- 
lege, graduating from that institution in June, 1897. After completing his course 
at Amherst he entered the office of his father, remaining but a year, and then 
becoming a student at the Harvard law school, where his last sickness befell him. 

His college life was full of interest and one that his many associates can look 
back upon with respect and admiration. While mingling with his companions in 
those classic halls his display of a sunny disposition and winsome qualities won 
for him the love of all who daily came in contact with him. He was interested 
in college fraternities and was a member of Phi Gamma Delta of Amherst college. 

The fight to save his life was one of the bravest imaginable. Stricken with 
pneumonia the dread enemy was recognized at once, and all that two of Manches- 
ter’s ablest physicians could do to combat the direful effects of the disease was 
zealously and untiringly performed, their efforts being supplemented by one of 
Boston’s most skilful doctors. Four trained nurses were employed, and two of 
these were constantly near him. ‘The same methods so successful in supplying 
air to the lungs in the case of Kipling were resorted to in this case, but young 
Cross had not the constitution and vitality to enable him to recuperate, and so 
the sad end came. The nearest relatives of the deceased are his parents and one 
brother, the Rev. Allen Eastman Cross, of Springfield, Mass., and a grandmother, 
Mrs. Ira A. Eastman. The deepest sympathy is extended to the grief-stricken 
family in their hour of affliction, and the irreparable loss which they have sus- 
tained. Judge and Mrs. Cross have lost four children. 


WILLIAM O. SIDES. 


Postmaster William O. Sides died at his home in Portsmouth, April 27. He 
was born in Exeter, January 17, 1831. The family removing a few years later to 
Portsmouth, he attended the public schools of that city. In his youth he was 
employed as a mule spinner in a cotton mill. For several years he was proprietor 
of a livery stable, a business he gave up to enter the army. He was credited with 
being the first man to enlist in New Hampshire for service in the Civil War. 

He was appointed recruiting officer at Portsmouth, and in five days enlisted 
105 men. Of this company, which became Company K, 2d New Hampshire 
Volunteers, he was commissioned captain. He fought in the first battle of Bull 
Run ; was severely injured, and forced to resign his commission. Subsequently, 


however, he was appointed a captain in the Veteran Reserve corps, and was on 
duty in Albany and Elmira, N. Y., and Alexandria, Va., and afterwards at Fortress 
Monroe and Fort Snelling. He was mustered out June 30, 1866. 
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Mr. Sides served for a time as messenger of the national house of representa- 
tives, was later an inspector in the Boston customs house, and also at Portsmouth. 
In the Blaine campaign he started the Fenny Post in the interest of the Maine 
statesman. President Harrison appointed him postmaster of Portsmouth, and his 
second appointment to this place was made by President McKinley in Septem- 
ber, 1897. 

Mr. Sides had served in the legislature and had held a number of public 
offices. He was a member of the Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias, being a 
past grand chancellor of the latter order. In 1858 he married Margaret A. Bad- 
ger. ‘They had four children, Antoinette C., Annie B. (now Mrs. Garrett), Grace 
A., and Walter Herman Sides. 


COL. JOHN J. DILLON. 


Col. John J. Dillon died of apoplexy in his office in Manchester, April 29. 
He was born in Ireland but came to America in 1863 and served two years in the 
sth Regiment, N. H. Volunteers, one half of which time was spent in Rebel 


prisons. After the war he located in Bristol and was for a time employed in the 


blacksmith shop of Lovejoy & Kelley. While here he was prominently connected 
with the Good ‘Templars, and was sergeant in the Head Rifles. On going to 
Manchester he continued his connection with the militia and rose to the colonelcy 
of the 3d Regiment. Colonel Dillon did an extensive business in life insurance, 
and was one of the best known and most active Grand Army men in New Hamp- 


shire. His age was 58, and he leaves a widow, a scn, and a daughter. 


HON. JOHN H. OBERLY. 


The death of Hon. John H. Oberly, editor of the People and Patriot, occurred 
at his home in Concord, April 15. After the expiration of the first Cleveland 
administration, Mr. Oberly engaged in publishing enterprises in Washington with 
Mr. Stilson Hutchins, and also became interested in the People and Patriot in 
Concord. In 1896 he edited the Richmond Sfate. In 1897 he became the edi- 
tor of the Washington Zimes, and remained with that paper in various capacities 
until last January, when he left to devote himself to the Concord paper. 

He was in the South when the Civil War broke out, and came North upon the 
opening of hostilities. From first to last he was a staunch supporter of the Union 
cause. Mr. Oberly was an upright, broad-minded, scholarly man. The informa- 
tion of his death will be received with deep regret, not only in New Hampshire, 
but by his many friends in Washington and the West. He leaves a wife and 
several daughters, one of whom is the wife of ex-Comptroller Eckles. 


JUDGE JOHN ROBINSON CLEVELAND. 


Judge John Robinson Cleveland, who died in Pompanoosuc, Vt., recently, 
was a native of Lebanon, being born there May 6, 1820. In 1856 he went to 
Brookfield as register of probate, and later was elected judge of probate for Ran- 
dolph district of Orange county, a position which he held for ten years, resigning 


on account of ill health. He was well known in social and political circles, hav- 
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ing served the town of Brookfield as clerk and treasurer. He represented the 
town in the general assembly of Vermont in 1867, ’68, and ’69, and also as a 
member of the constitutional convention. Judge Cleveland was a member of the 
Masonic lodge of Brookfield, and an earnest helper in all religious and temper- 
ance work. 


MRS. SUSAN ELLEN SAWYER. 


Mrs. Susan Ellen Sawyer, wife of ex-Gov. Charles H. Sawyer, died in Boston, 
April 20, at the residence of Mr. Henry Sawyer, nephew of the governor, aged 59 
years, having been born in Dover, August 13, 1839. She was president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Y. M. C. A., regent of the Dover chapter of the Society of 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and was a member of the Society of 
Colonial Dames. She was united in marriage to Charles Henry Sawyer, gover- 
nor of New Hampshire from 1887-89, on February 8, 1865, and is survived by 
her husband, four sons, and a daughter. 
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